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1. If the reasoning is correct, by which I have attempted to demonstrate the improba- 
bility of accidental resemblances in language, our next question will naturally be, what 
ai'e the probable causes of the resemblances that we find actually existing between dialects 
the most widely separated, spoken by nations between whom there has been no historical 
intercourse ] 

2. Various hypotheses have been framed in answer to this inquiry, but as none of them 
are so general and satisfactory as that of family affinity, they are deserving, merely as 
hypotheses, of but little consideration. Even granting them all the importance that their 
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advocates can possibly claim, and setting aside everything for which their explanation is 
admitted to be sufficient, there still remains an unsolved residuum, which can be accounted 
for only on the simple and all-sufficient supposition of a common origin. 

3. But, however satisfactory any hypothesis may be, the need of stronger assurance will 
be constantly felt, and every road that promises any approximation to certainty, should be 
carefully explored. The three obvious avenues for research in language, are, 1. Historical 
intercourse between nations, by conquest, colonization, or commerce ; 2. Resemblance in 
verbal forms, whether radical or derivative ; 3. Analogies in grammatical inflection and 
construction. All immediate, or derivative etymology, is based upon the evidence of 
national intercourse, while all comparative, as well as all radical etymology, rests on the 
formal resemblances and normal differences of words. Grammatical analogy, when strongly 
marked, furnishes nearly demonstrative evidence of a common lineage, and it should, there- 
fore, be the first object of search in all philological comparisons. 

4. If the grammatical resemblance is decided, it adds great weight to every verbal re- 
semblance ; if it is feeble, doubtful, or entirely wanting, it has hitherto been often assumed 
that coincidences of sound and meaning may be accidental. I have endeavored to show 
that this assumption is entirely groundless. The absence of inflectional counterparts, can, 
at the best, prove no more than that there has been no family intercourse since the inflec- 
tions were established ; and it is difficult to understand why more weight should be given 
to mere verbal identity or similarity in one case than in another, or why different explana- 
tions should be sought at different times for resemblances of the same character. 

5. The early etymologists generally pursued their inquiries under an impression that 
the parent language was still extant. The honor of parentage has been successively attri- 
buted to Hebrew, Chinese, Egyptian, and Sanscrit, but these successive claims have all 
been strenuously disputed, and the believers in radical primitives no longer confine their 
investigations to a single channel. Still, the question of the relative antiquity of languages 
retains its interest, and every new discovery of collateral evidence that has even an indirect 
bearing on the question, is eagerly welcomed. 

6. The publication of Bowen's Yoruba Grammar and Dictionary, in the Smithsonian 
Contributions of 1 858, has furnished to comparative philologists a new and valuable The- 
saurus of radical words and primitive grammatical forms, the study of which may, per- 
haps, do much towards removing the difficulties that have hitherto impeded the progress 
of philological science. 

7. The Yorubas occupy a portion of Western Africa lying between 2° and 7° E. long., 
and between 6° and 9° 30' N. lat. Their territory is bounded on the north by.Barba and 
Nufe, east and southeast by the Niger and Benin, south by the Gulf of Benin, and west 
by Dahomey and Mahi. They are usually black, and have woolly hair, but individuals 
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are sometimes met with " who are fully as light-colored as the American Indians. This 
color is hereditary in certain families ; and it is a curious fact that, although it may seem to be 
lost, it sometimes reappears in subsequent generations. Individuals of this color are found 
not only among the Yorubas and other tribes of the interior, but among the Iboes, and 
even among the Kroomen. They are called ' red men' in Africa, though their color is not 
exactly that of Indians, nor yet of mulattoes, and is something wholly distinct from albinism. 
Several entire tribes of red men are found in the interior. The people of Iloriij spoke of 
a tribe of pastoral people called A labawo, ' Hide-wearers,' who are said to be decidedly light- 
colored. They build no towns, but live in leather tents, which they pitch in the form of 
a circular village, and remove from place to place for the sake of pasturage. 

8. "It seems reasonable to suppose that the red men among the Yoi'ubas had the 
same origin as the red Pulohs and other red tribes of the interior. On the other hand, it 
is unnecessary to refer the light color of these people to climate, or to other conjectural 
causes, when we have good evidence that an extensive amalgamation of the black and 
white races has taken place in the countries where most of the mulattoes are now found. 
We may admit in advance that some of the evidence of this amalgamation may be spurious 
or doubtful. For instance. King Belo, of Sokoto, may be mistaken, when he asserts in 
his history of Takroor that Bornu was peopled by an Egyptian colony. Still it is undeni- 
able that a strong Caucasian intermixture extends from the Red Sea through Nubia and 
Darfur to the Shoas, southwest of Lake Tsad; and it is just here, at the last-named 
point, that we first meet with the red Pulohs, who extend through Hansa, Bambara, &c-., to 
the Senegal and the Atlantic Ocean. ... It is a curious fact that some of the Pulohs at 
Ilorii) are lighter colored, and more of the white man in every respect, than any half-blood 
mulatto I have ever seen either in America or Africa."* 

9. That the ancient inhabitants of Yoruba had commercial intercourse with Egypt, is 
rendered almost certain by the fact that " segi," a kind of ancient Egyptian beads, are dug 
from the earth at Ife and other places. King Belo's assertion renders it probable that the 
red Pulohs may be descended from the red race of nobles that is depicted in the Egyptian 
monuments, and in my opinion this probability is increased by the certain antiquity of the 
red race in America, by the apparent association, among many ancient nations, between 
the ideas of man and redness,t by the leather tents of the Alabawo, which may indicate 

* Bowen's Grammar and Dictionary of the Yoruba language, pp. xiv-xv. I am indebted to Mr. Bowcn's work 
for all my information respecting the Yorubas and their language. 

t ^- 9-y D^^<; Egyptian, ruma, rt, man ; r, (denoting redness or brilliancy), in the words that signified sun, 
evening, heal, to burn, a flower ; Yoruba,. okorivi, man; obiri, woman; (ako re, the red male; obi re, the red 
yi^maZfi;) Dakota, wicas'ta, man; (wica, nio?e; s'a,red; star), or s'tar), pmyle, dark;) Gr., mOp-(a-iit;'i Clarkson, 
in his "Essay on the Hlavery and Commerce of the Human Species" (3d Ed., Phila., 1787, p. 120), gives plausi- 
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an etj'mological connection between the Hebrew n3 and Yoruba bata, a hide, by the 
Yoruba traditions,* and by the marvellous grammatical aiSnity (which I believe no one has 
previously noticed), that exists between the Yoruba, Egyptian, and Coptic languages. This 
confirmed probability adds so great weight to one of the strongest arguments in favor 
of linguistic unity, that I cannot refrain from quoting, in this connection. Max Mtiller's 
admirable statement of that argument. 

10. "Now, if we consider the large number of tongues spoken in different parts of the 
Avorld, with all their dialectic and provincial varieties, if we observe the great changes which 
each of these tongues has undergone in the course of centuries, how Latin was changed 
into Italian, Spanish, Provencal, French, Wallachian, and Roumansch; how Latin again, 
together with Greek, and the Celtic, the Teutonic, and Slavonic languages, together like- 
wise with the ancient dialects of India and Persia, must have sprung from an earlier 
language, the mother of the whole Indo-European or Aryan family of speech; if we see 
how Hebrew, Arabic, and Syriac, with several minor dialects, are but different impressions 
of one and the same common type, and must all have flowed from the same source, the 
original language of the Semitic race ; and if we add to these two, the Aryan and Semitic, 
at least one more well-established class of languages, the Turanian, comprising the dia- 
lects of the nomad races scattered over Central and Northern Asia, the Tungusic, Mongolic, 
Turkic, Samoyedic, and Finnic, all radii from one common centre of speech; if we watch 
this stream of language rolling on through centuries in these three mighty arms, which, 
before they disappear from our sight in the far distance, clearly show a convergence towards 
one common source: it would seem, indeed, as if there were an historical life inherent in 
language, and as if both the will of man and the power of time could tell, if not on its 
substance, at least on its form."f 

1 1 . The third of these " mighty arms," appears to have had a pre-Semitic branch, which 
traversed the whole breadth of Africa. The researches of ChampoUion, Lepsius, Bunsen, 
and others, have demonstrated the Turano-Semitic affinities of the monumental Egyptian, 
and Mr. Bowen's work enables us to discern widely extended ramifications of those affinities 
which were previously unknown. 

ble reasons for supposing that the original complexion of man was olive, and that the change has been in one 
direction to brown and white; and in the other, to red and black. 

"^^'*®'l Olive {Copper, 
Brown, ] ""^^' \ Black." 

* "The traditions of the Yoruba people as to the origin of their tribe, are obscure and contradictory. They 
generally affirm that mankind were created at If6, a considerable town in the eastern part of the Yoruba country. 
Sometimes they speak of Ife as being four months' journey distant, as though the present town of that name were 
confounded with some other place, of which the people retain an obscure traditional recollection. ... I have been 
informed by some intelligent natives, that the Yoruba people once lived in Nufe, beyond the Niger." — Bowen, p. xv. 

f Lectures on the Science of Language. First American Edition, pp. 42-3. 
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12. The Yoriiba language, "which is surprisingly rich in abstract terms,"* is of a very 
early Turanian, or agghitinative type. To me it seems little less than miraculous, that a 
barbarous people should have so long retained in its entire speech, the clear traces of its 
whole radical vocabulary, and with so little appearance of phonetic decay. 

13. "The primitive words of the Yoruba language, amounting in all to about five 
hundred, consist of the following classes: 

"1. Personal and other pronouns. 

" 2. About one hundred and sixty verbs, several of which are obsolete. 

" 3. About two hundred and fifty nouns, including several which are clearly exotics. 

" 4. A few particles, as adverbs, prepositions, conjunctions, and interjections. 

" The remainder of the language, amounting to at least fifteen thousand vocables, has 
been built up on this foundation, chiefly by prefixing personal pronouns to verbs to form 
nouns, and by the union of nouns with verbs and prepositions. 

14. " The primitive verbs are all monosyllables, and most of them are of the simplest 
possible form, consisting of a single consonant, simple or compound, and a vowel, either 
pure or nasal. 

"A few monosyllabic verbs begin with two consonants; as, mbe, to be; nlk,to be large, 
&c. These, however, are secondary forms 

" The verbs of two syllables are all either derivatives or exotics 

"Very few of the exotic words have come to the Yoruba people through the Arabic; 
and it is remarkable that some words of undoubted Eastern origin are unknown among 
the tribes further in the interior.""!" 

15. "There are three primary tones, the middle, the acute, and the grave; as ba, to 
welt; ba, with; and ba, to lend. The middle is the ordinary tone of the voice without 
inflection; the acute and grave tones are simply the rising and falling inflections of elocu- 
tionists. In the Yoruba language, however, they are employed to distinguish words which 
are spelled ahke, but have different meanings. Thus, the two words obe, sauce, and obe, 
a kni/e,X are quite different to the ear, when uttered with the proper tones. The tones, 
though simple in theory, are difficult for us to seize, and require close attention."! 

16. In all the particulars here enumerated, more especially in the monosyllabic character 
and simple form of the primitive verbs, and in the peculiar intonation, there is so striking an 
analogy to the genius of the Chinese language, that any additional evidence of affinity 
between the two dialects, instead of awakening any surprise, might be readily received as 
the fulfilment of a natural expectation. In one respect, the Yoruba is the simpler language, 
for the only suffix that it admits for the vowel of any syllable, is the guttural nasal i,, while 

* Bowen, p. xx. ■)- Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

J We also speak of a sharp sauce, as well as of a sharp knife. § Bowen, p. 5. 
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the Chinese allows the employment either of the guttural nasal, or of the dental nasal, n. 
This diiference, however, is so shght, that it does not materially affect the general parallel- 
ism of structure, but the two dialects stand side by side, as the best living representatives 
of the earliest types of speech, as well as of the rudiments of dialectic variation* 

17. The following pronominal or demonstrative elements, are found in Yoruba, viz.: a, 
e, i, o, w, y, m, n, r, k, t (and perhaps s, in the verb sa, to aim or point at). 

1. For the pronoun of the first person ; a, i, o, m, 5, w. E. g., emi, mo, mi, 5, /; a, awa, 
we; Cfr. i,jj, mich, me, ive, nos, ego, — o, — m ; Chin., ico, go or ngo; Egypt.,t a, u, anek, 
or anuk; Copt., anok, anak, anog; Heb., anokhi, i; S., aha., vaya.. 

2. For the pronoun of the second person, e, i, 0, w, ij. E. g , iwo, o, thou; e, Oyyiij, ye. 
Cfr., ye, vos; S., tva„ yuya,. 

3. For the pronoun of the third person ; a, i, y, 0, w, n, 5. E. g., oij, o, i, yi, a, 7ie, she, 
it; a, awog, nwoy, fhei/. Cfr., 6,<k, he; Egypt., u or f; Heb., hu, hv, o. 

4. For the indefinite pronouns; n, t, k, y, r. E. g., na, that, the same, the; ni or eni, 
one, person, this, that, the; ta'? ivho? ti, who, which, that; kaij, one; k or ek, the ordinal 
prefix; kil what? ki, (conj.) that; yi or eyi, (his; re, his, her, its, thy, him, thee. Cfr., Egypt., 
anuk, entek, enta, entuf, entus, ek, et, su, se, es, ten, sen, &c. ; Sans., sa, tad, yad, tyad, etad, 
idam, ki,. 

18. The number of pronominal elements, and the consequent number of their possible 
combinations, is so great, that one may be easily inclined, though " convinced against his 
will" of its intrinsic improbability, to bring forward the old argument of possible acci- 
dental resemblance. But such an inclination can hardly remain after a study of the com- 
parative grammatical structure of the verbs in the Yoruba and Egyptian languages, which 
have the following features in common. 

1 9. " The infinitive is the pure root Now this root expresses at once all the per- 
sons, whether the subject precede, or, as is more commonly the case [in Egyptian], the 
sentence begin with the verb.J 

20. " Through all the variations of person, number, mood, and tense, the verbal root 
remains unchanged. § 

* Dr. Prichaid, in his Natural History of Man (3d London ed., p. 551), refers to the wide diffusion through 
Northern Africa, of tribes bearing an unquestionable aiBnity in language to the Syro- Arabian or Shemite race. 
He also notices the fact that the resemblances, especially in grammatical structure, are approximations not to the 
modern but to the most ancient dialects of the Semitic family. If the Chamitic resemblances should prove to be 
equally striking, African comparative philology may perhaps furnish the experimenltim crucis that will finally settle 
the mooted question of linguistic unity. I give on a subsequent page some interesting comparisons with Dr. I'.'s 
collection of South Sea Island words. 

f Bunsen's Egypt's Place in Universal History. Ed. 1848, vol. 1, p. 283. 

X Bunsen, vol.' 1, p. 294. § See Bowen, p. 27 sqq., and Cfr., Bunsen, vol. 1, p. 294 sqq. 
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21 "Person and number are denoted by the form of the personal pronoun that repre- 
sents the subject; E. g. : 

"emi ri (Egypt., mau* a), I see ; awa ri (Egypt., mau en), we see. 

22. " The modes and tenses are indicated by auxiUary particles placed before [or after] 
the verb. The whole difficulty of the verb lies in the position and meaning of those parti- 
cles ; and thus the intricacies usually found in the inflexions of the verb are here trans- 
ferred, as it were, to the department of syntax. 

23. "There is but one conjugation, and [there are] no irregular verbs; all verbs being 
varied in the same manner. 

24. "The use of 5 or m in [Yoruba] conjugation, is to denote a continuing or unfinished 
action, or one which was unfinished at the time referred to." "To form the past tense 
(or perfect definite) in Egyptian, en is introduced between the subject and verb." 

25. The future, in Egyptian, is formed by au r, or simply au (Copt, e), "esse versus," like 
the Italian "essere per," prefixed to the root. The same tense is formed in Yoruba by 
prefixing o to the root. Bowen thinks that this was originally the personal pronoun, 
and that the expression emi ri, I shall see, means literally, / am he to see. It seems to 
me more probable that is an abbreviation of the Yor. substantive verb wa Egypt, au, 
which is perhaps, in its turn, the root of av or ab in habere, aver, avoir, (est mihi = habeo) . 
The close coincidence of the demonstrative roots in Yoruba, with the various elements of 
the substantive verb, reconciles this opinion with that of Bowen, and also shows an identity 
of structure in the Egyptian, Yoruba, and Coptic futures, as well as in the French aur-ai 
{avr-ai), and Italian avr-o.'\ 

26. The optative is formed in Yoruba by the particle ma (Chinese mang; Ger., mag ; 
Eng., may), in Egyptian by mai. Both in Yoruba and Egyptian this particle expresses 
desire, as well as permission and possibility, as in the Latin ma-lo, Ger., mag ich, Eng., 
may I, and apparently for a similar reason. I great to go, may as fitly express an ardent 
wish, as I long to go. 

27. "This form of expression [the optative] is much employed instead of the imperative, 
as being more courteous; as, ma kuro, thou mayest get out of my loay; 6 ma yara, ye may 
make haste.''' The Yoruba imperative has three forms : 1. The simple root, as in English; 
ri, or iwo ri, see, or see thou; 2. The root preceded by ma, as in Egyptian; ma ri, or iwo 

* The root ri, is found in the Egyptian iri, eye, but I know of no authority for its use in that language as a 
verb. The Egyptian mau, and the Chinese muh (Morrison, 7803), may be cognate. In Coptic, as in Yoruba, 
the pronoun precedes the verb. 

f The views here expressed are confirmed by the fact that the Y. verbs 'i, ni, ri, are used both in the sense of 
to he, and to have, and that the verb wa, to he, is used in the formation of the past perfect; e. g., emi wa ri, I was 
seeing, or I saw. Bowen says (Gram. p. 35), "the verb wa, to be, is used in all tenses ; but there is a tendency 
to restrict it to the past." Cfr. E. was, L. -vi. 

VOL. XIII. — 6 
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ma ri; 3. The root preceded by the conjunction and pronoun (Cfr., Lat., videas, utvideas); 
ki o ri, or ki o ma ri, tliat thou see, or that tho7i may see. The conjunction and pronoun are 
sometimes reduplicated, e. g. ; ki iwo ki o ma ri, that thou that thou may see. 

28. There are no participles except the verbal nouns, which are formed by the combina- 
tion of the verbal root with the demonstrative elements. In Yoruba, the perfect participle 
is often represented by a verb with the prefix ^•, by ki, that, and a verb, — or by a verb 
used impersonally ; as, igi ti a gbitj {tree which they planted) , a tree planted. The German 
ge, may perhaps be cognate with one of the first two forms, and the Latin -t^l8, Egypt., -ta, 
—et, ente-, with the third. 

29. There is no proper form for the passive, but its meaning is expressed by various 
circumlocutions. 

30. Presuming that this striking coincidence of grammatical forms will be deemed 
sufficient to prove that the affinity of Yoruba to Egyptian is even closer than to the 
Shemitic languages, and that we may, therefore, reasonably expect to obtain new lights 
for Egyptology and primitive philology from its careful study, I will give a few examples 
to illustrate its use in radical etymology.* 

31. Dr. Prichard has brief vocabularies of South Africanf and Polynesian languages, J 
from which I select the following common words: 

32. Man. — 1, mtu (plur., watu) ; 2, mutu (atu) ; 3, mundu (andu) ; 4, aito ; 5, mtu; 6, 
uhmto; 7, motu; 8, mantu; 9, moontau; 10, mondu; Cfr. Dakota, mdoka; Egypt., ha; 
Chin., kung; Yor., ako; (a.t6, guardian), v. Father. 

33. Woman. — 1, mtumke; 2, mutshetu; 3, muka; 4, endangili; 5, mfiere; 6, umfasi; 
7, massari ; 8, mahe, mekonque ; 9, kentou, quinto ; 10, kentu. These words, like kindred 
terms in other languages, appear to be generally derived from the masculine terms by add- 
ing a root (k, g, h, sh, s, or f), expressive of gestation. Cfr. Yor., ka, to fold; ba, to 
hend,tohind; hi, to heget, to hear ; ho, to cover; aho, a female, a bag ; ohx, a parent, female; 
Dak., wi, to wrap around ; wi, woman, female ; Eg. s, she ; sak, sna, to hind, to hend; sapi, to 
form, to create (schaffen, shape) ; [b is also used in Egyptian words that denote bending, 
and baah = Yor., oho, pudendum']. Chin., foo, to stoop, hush, store-house, wife ; the female 
in nature ; we or wei, to tie, to surround, a handsome woman; Ijat.,foemina; Eng., womh, 
woman, toife ; Ger., weihe. 

34. Father. — 1,2, 4, baba; 6,bao; 3, atza; 5, dadi; 7, raacho; 8, tete; 9, tata, bantu; 

* For a resume of the general evidences of affinity between the languages of Eastern and Western Africa, see 
Prichard, p. 640 sqq. 

f Page 651. 1, Suahali; 2, Wanika; 3, Wakamba; i, Ukuafi; 5, Msegua; 6, Kosa; 7, Sichuanaj 8, Mo- 
zambique; 9, 10, Kongo. 

J Page 665-6. 11, Madecass; 12, Malayan; 13, Sandwich Islands; 14, Samoan and Fiji Islands; 15, New 
Hebrides. 
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10, tatta, tate. Cfr., ^K ; Yor., baba, oba ; Dak., ate; Egypt., at, atai, atf or atu ; Chin., 
ioo, father, elder, superior; choo, lord, master. 

35. Mother. — 1, 8, 9, 10, mama; 2, maio; 5, mlela; 6, mao ; 7, maacho; 3, ia; 4, 
yeya ; Cfr. Yor., mo, to build or form of clay ; amo (that which moulds or is moulded) , 
potter's clay, a child;* abiamo (child-bearer) mother ; iya or yeye, mother ; Dak., mama, 
mother, a woman's breast ; Eg., mu (Cop., mau) ; Chin., moo, mother, mould, form. 

36. Sun. — 1, dshua; 2, dzua; 3, kua; 5, zua; 8, ezooah ; 9, ezoolo; 10, sultu; 11, 
massou androu; 4, engolo; 6, ilanga; 13, ra, la, laa; 14, la, ginga, asth ; 15, nangasnga; 

9, tengua; 10, tunga. Cfr. Yor., odzo, cZay ; mo, raij, tag, yag, to sAme ; orui), ski/, heaven; 
orug, stm ; oro or owuro, aurora, morning ; Egyp., la or ra, sun-, day ; Sans., aftra, (Cfr., 
d(TTrjp), sky ; dyu, ra'dj, sur, to shine ; diva«, day ; div, sky ; dyau<i, tJie bright heaven, or aether; 
(whence Zeug, dtoz, deus, dies, deva);'|' ravi', sunu", syu'na<s, su'rya«, sun ; Chin., jih, yang, sun, 
day, light ; suy, name of one of the nine heavens, shining and glossy, a burning-glass, the 
planet Jupiter ; tang, alight raised high ; timg, sunrise; lang, lofty, bright and clear ; lung, 
lofty, conspicuous ; Dak., ag, yag, or zag, to shine or emit rays (the Dakota, like the Chi- 
nese, has no r sound) ; agpe, day, space ; ifagzag, ozag&g, iyoyagpa, or iyozagzag, light ; iyagpa, 
to push out. 

37. Moon. — 1,2, 5, 8, 9, muesi; 3, moi; 4,lubbo; 8, molungo; 6, inyanga ; 9, tangua; 

10, tunga; 11, 12, boulan; 13, 14, 15, marama; 11, vola; 14, vala, hual. Cfr., Yor., m6, 
to shine ; os'ukpa, moon ; (kpa, to break, to cut in two ; wa, wari, to divide, to share) ; 
Egyp., mau, to gleam, splendor, intellect (Yor., mo, to know) ; Dak., mac'a, the red of the 
morning, aurora; wega, broken; wi, sun, moon, month; Sans., vi, away, apart; Chin., 
yue, to separate, moon;X me or mei, to open, to spread out; wei, light. For the roots ra, 
la, lung, tang, yang, v. Sun. 

38. Heaven or Sky. — ll,langhits; 12, languit; 13, lani, langui, rahi, rani, rangui) 14, 
lang, langi; 15, rang, rohotang. v. Sun. 

39. Earth or Land. — 11, 12, 15, tana; 12, benua; 13, wenoua, fonoua; 13, 14, penu, 
panua, vanua. Cfr., Yor., ta, te, to spread, to push forward ; tara, gravel; Egyp., ta, the 
world; Dak., tax), to touch ; Chin., ta., large, extensive ; ta, to touch, to build up, earth heaped 
up ; tan, pan, fan, to extend, wide, thin, great, bank, to feel with the hand ; tang, large, to 
extend; te, too, earth; Sans., tan, to spread, to extend; tanu«, thin; ti'ra,, a shore; dhara', earth; 

* The word amo is differently accented, to express the two meanings, but I think there can be little doubt of their 
common etymology. I have not thought it necessary to mark the distinction between the open and close Yoruba 
vowels. 

f " Epicharmus (470, B. C, in Megara), taught that Zeus was nothing but the air, and other gods but names 
of the powers of nature." Max Miiller, Lectures on the Science of Language, p. 105. See also ibid. p. 21. 

J Do the Yor. wari, Dak. wi, Chin., yue, me, wei, show that these nations, like the Aryans, named the moon 
" the measurer ?" M and w are often interchanged in Chinese. See Miiller, op. cit., p. 16. 
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Lat., pando, tango, tendo, tenuis, terra ; Yor., wa, wo, ro, to dig, to excavate, to till ; we, to 
grind, to mash ; ro, to be soft; oro, cktf/ ; eru, ashes; erukpe (Dak., wakpukpa), earth, dust; 
Chin., wa, hicks or tiles made of earth, a mud or clay house, a dirty puddle ; Sans., r, to go; 
the probable primitive of the Indo-Germanic root ar, in ap ouv, ar-are, ear, e-arth, &c. [See 
Miiller, p. 252, sqq.] 

40. Water. — 1, 5, madshi; 2, rtiadzi; 3, maudzi; 6, maasi; 7, meetzi; 8, maschi; 9, 
maza, muza ; 11, ranu, ranoa ; 12, aier, aer ; 13, 14, 15, wai, vai ; 15, nui, nuai. Cfr., Yor., 
omi, odo, water ; ro, do, to drip or drop as water ; ro, to rain ; riij, we, to wash, wet ; re, 
to soak ; Chin., Ian, to cmerfhw, inundation ; me, ne, the appearance of toater flowing ; wa, 
Clearwater; wan, to cleatise with water, ivater 'whirling in an eddy; we, a slight shoioer ; 
wei, a great accumulation of water, water agitated ; shwuy, water ; ju, rain; Egyp.,mah, 
muau, nm, ivater; rm, to tveep ; rz, to wash, pure ; ba-ba, to flow ; bah, to inundate ; Dak., 
mini, wafer; mde (=mre, Lat, mare), a lake; inza, to wash ; we, blood ; wak^a, a stream of 
ivater; Sans., ^^^ Jo inoisten ; uda,,, moist ; v2i',T,togo; vari, water; Gr., vSiop, p.aSdu), {,anio, drjp; 
Lat., unda, uvidus, madeo, ros, rigo ; Ger., regen, rein ; Eng., rain, rinse, water, wet. 

41. Rain. — 11, oran; 12, oudjan; 13, 14, 15, oua, or ua ; 13, uas. v. Water. 

42. Sea. — 11, ran, ransa, taik ; 12, last, tassek; 13, tai, kai, mouana ta'i; 14, gami, vaitni, 
sas ; 15, tai, tasi, ntiop. Cfr., Yor., ga, to be tall ; agbami, okui), the ocean (gba, to collect 
together ; kog, to be full) ; tere, a wave of the sea; ta, te, to sjjread out ; to, large ; Egyp., 
ht, the sea ; Chin., lang, great, deep, a wave ; hae, the sea ; tae, broad and extensive, waters 
flowing to excess; kung, great, wide, to bind ; m.\Yan, full, excessive quantity of water; Sans., 
sagara«, samuda«, the sea ; Gr., d)/.sayu<;. v. Water. 

43. Mountain. — 11, oohits; 12, ooakit; 13, maounga pouke; 15, ora ; 13, maounga, 
maouna, mona ; 14, maunga, mami. Cfr., Chin., mwan, man, moon, long, extensive, to cover, 
or be covered tvith earth ; mang, mung, great; wei, a mountaiiious appearance; Egyp., hu, 
a hill (Ger., hiigel); Yor., giga, height; gele, to be elevated; gori, to ascend; gere-gere, 
slope, or brow of a hill; wu, to swell, to increase; ori, head, toj); ke, to extend; oke, 
mountain; Gr., opo^yyiyat;; Lat., mons; Sans , maM'dra«, girK 

44. Light. — 11, herekherek; 12, tarang djaia; 13, mama, malamalama; 14, sararama; 
15, ao. Cfr., Yor., mana mana, lightning ; maraij maraij, in a bright, dazzling manner ; Gr., 
y'lXuK ; Lat , mane, matutinus, aurora, v. Sun. 

45. Lightning. — ll,helet; 13, wira, wila, wiba. dr. , Yor. , \ye\e, wavingly ; were, to 
be quick-motioned; wiri wiri, quickly, twilight; Gr., rj/io^; Chin., wei, tortuous, light, 
splendor; Sans., vega«, tvara', quickness; vidyut, lightning. 

46. Dr. Prichard closes his comparative lists with the following remarks: "It will be 
perceived from the examination of this vocabulary, that many of the languages spoken by 
the black races contain numerous words which resemble the Polynesian. Whether these 
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words have been adopted by the Papua tribes in their accidental intercourse with Polyne- 
sians, or belong to both races from primeval times, is a problem yet to be solved. The 
former opinion seems at first the more probable, but it is doubted much by those who have 
most carefully studied the languages of these nations."* 

47. The belief in adoption might be plausibly defended, if the words were such as are 
rarely used, or if they were mere synonymes. But as they denote some of the most common 
objects, such as must be among the earliest named in any language, and as their analogues 
are found not only among the islanders of the Pacific, but also among the Chinese and Indo- 
European tribes of the continent, there can be but little, if any, ground for a reasonable doubt, 
that the similar words are parts of a very ancient inheritance from a common ancestor. 

48. The field of etymological resemblance in Yoruba, is not confined either to the radi- 
cals or to the derivatives, but it presents even to the superficial observer, a great number of 
connected analogues, some of which are radical, while others are derivative. Some of the 
coincidences, especially with Latin and Greek words, are so striking, that I was inclined 
to believe the words might have been introduced by merchants and slave-traders, until their 
evident derivation from well-known Yoruba roots, satisfied me that they were indigenous. 
The following list will illustrate the character of these coincidences: 

abetele, a begging beforehand; Ger.,bitteln. duro, to stay. Lat., duro. 



a?* 
Gr., xoyyri. 



abi, having. Lat., habeo. 

agop, strife. Gr., d.y(ov. 

ake, an axe. 

ake, a large she-goat. Gr.. 

akop, beads made of shells. 

akuko, a cock. Sans., cueuta. 

amona, a guide. Lat., moneo. 

ataba, a dove. Ger., taube. 

ati, and; adi, after all. Gr., sVi. 

auro, morning. Lat., Aurora, eurus. 

awari, search. Eng., aware. 

bale, or basile, landlord, Gr., t^aaih-ix;. 

bata, a small box. Eg., baita. Heb., ilD- 

beru, to fear. Lat., vereor; Sans., bhiru'?. igop, angle. Gr., yiovia. 

hi, to beget, to breed. Gr., /Sfo?. ihig, hither. Ger., bin; Eng., hence. 

da, to give. Lat., dare. irig, iron. 

dile, to be dilatory. Eng., delay, iwora, greediness. Lat., voro. 



emi, I, me. Gr., iixL 

eni, one. Gr., &. Ger., ein, 

ekai), once. Sans., eca«. 

eni, a person. Gr., hwt.. 

es'ig, a horse. Lat., asinus. 

fere, almost. Lat., fere. 

fii), to terminate. Lat., finis. 

fii), to be fine or nice. Fr., fin. 

fu, to grow, as a plant. Gr., <puu}. 

giga, height. Gr., yiya^. 

i, he. Lat., is. 

ibe, there ; ibi, here. Lat., ibi. 

idaro, dross of iron, cinders. 



* P. 666. For further Polynesian vocabularies, see Humboldt's "Kawi-Sprache.' 
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kata-kata, to scatter. re, red. 

ke, to cherish. Lat., carus. rudi, to bud. Lat., rudimentura. 

kiri, about. Lat., circum. sai), to be in health. Lat., sanus. 

kole, to make hills or beds of earth. Lat., si, to be. Lat., esse. 

colo, collis. s'aferi, to seek. Gr., aduppwj. 

kuru, to be short. Lat., curtus. s'eke-s'eke, shacldes. 

ni, in. Sans., ni. s'okap, to agree. Lat., socius. 

niha, nikusa, near. Sans., nieafa'. tedo, to be patient. Lat., tedium, 

ore, a watch-tower. Gr., ijpdm. tere, to be slender. Lat., teres, 

oro, erect position. Lat., orior; Eg., ar. toto, to be whole. Lat., totus. 
oro, wealth. Lat., aurum. tu, to spit. Gr., -rviu. 

oru5, sky. Gr., obpavo-. wura, gold. Lat., aurum. 

49. Evidence of the antiquity of many of these forms, and of their derivation from 
roots that are a common inheritance of the Aryan, Shemitic, and Turanian languages, 
may be found in the following 

Comparative Vocabulary. 

50. Abetele. — A, is a formative prefix, attached to verbs to denote the actor, the recipi- 
ent of an action, the action itself, or the abstract quality implied in the verb; be, a verb, 
signifying to beg., to entreat, to he imprudent, to jump ; tele, adv.., previously, probably de- 
rived from te, to spread out, to push, forioard, and le, to exceed. If Skinner's derivation of 
beg from bag, which Wedgewood adopts, is correct, the analogy may be still further ex- 
tended in Yoruba, by the words ba, to bend, to plait, to meet, — bo, to cover, — bo, to insert, — 
abo, a hag, a bundle, — laba, a leathern hag. Cfr. Lat., peto ; Sans., bhicf; Heb., £J'p2.* 

51. Abi. — A formative, and bi. Among the many forms of the Yoruba substantive 
verb, we find mbe, which " denotes existence, absolutely," and gbe, to abide, which " takes 
the place of mbe in the imperative and subjunctive." Abi is defined as a prefix ; implying 
being in a state of, having, an existence, a being. From these definitions it would appear 
that bi had once the simple meaning of our English verb be, as well as its present causa- 
tive meanings, to affect, to generate. '\ The Latin est mihi, = haheo, the use of the verbs to 
be and to have, in the formation of preterites, in many languages, and the kindred forms 

* In these comparisons, I pay no regard to the Yoruba accents, which I am satisfied were invented n)erely to 
denote different modifications of the primitive radical meanings. The comparative words are intended merely as 
suggestive, without implying that they are necessarily cognate. 

f Wedgewood compares be, with A. S. leon; Ga., leo, alive; Ir., hioth, life, the world; Gr., /St'oc; and says, 
"The Irish verb substantive is formed from a root bi, the W. from a root ba, bu." Bowcn's Gram., p. 17, says 
that Yor., bi, if, is "probably from the obsolete verb bi, to be, which is still retained in composition, e. g., abi, 
the state of existence." 
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of the future, to which reference was made in paragraph 25, page 41, render the radical 
affinity of abi and habeo very probable. Cfr. Eg., pe, pu, the, to he ; Lat., capio ; Heb., 

52. Agog. — A formative, and g05. Kindred forms are found in gog-go, to he sharp; go, 
to he long and slender ; gog-gog, to he large or prominent; gug, to strike against, pound, stah, 
pierce. Cfr. Sans., han; Lat., con-tra; Ger., gegen; Gr., ywvia. 

53. Ake. — A, that which, and ke, to cut. Cfr. Sans., a§ri, an edge; Gr., dxif, aji'vij; Lat., 
ascia, acies; Shyenne, hoak, an axe; Dakota, ksa, to separate; Blackfoot, koksakin, axe 
(Chin., kin, metal, an axe). 

54. Ake. — A, that which, and ke, to cherish. Ke may be a modification of the older 
form ka, which signifies around, to fold. Cfr. Lat., earns; E., caress. 

55. AKOg, or AKUg. — " That which hums." Formative a and kog, or kug, to hum, to 
murmur. The word is probably exotic, or it would be used for the shell itself, as well as 
for beads that are made of shell, but it suggests a very plausible etymology for xSy/yj. The 
probability of a radical connection is strengthened by the fact that the Yoruba word for 
knee is ^kug, while the knee-pan (zo;7i;) is translated by dzag^boro. Bo signifies to cover ; 
boro, very near, and dzagg seems akin to Sans. d.janu«; Gr., yovo; Lat., genu. In Chin., 
kSng [Morrison, No. 5121] denotes a ringing noise ; kung [M., 6583], to lay hold of with 
the hand,* to grasp round,, to hundle up ; kb [M., 6451-68] to surround, a shell ; kang [De 
Guignes, 12,781], '■'■magna couchylia." 

These resemblances are suggestive of an onomatopoetic gradation of ideas, based on the 
murmur of the hollow shell, which may be represented by the English words call, conch, 
curved. A similar gradation is perhaps traceable in the Yoruba words ko, to call ; kara, 
loudly ; karawog, a conch-shell; (wog, to weave ; wo, to he hollow, to enter into ; awog, a tortoise) ; 
kakara, a muscle-shell; ka, to fold, to roll ; kpe, to call ; kpe-kpe, a shell. 

56. Akuko. — Ako, the male of heasts ; ko, to call, crow, shout. "The male crower."t 

57. Amona, — Ami, a spy, a sign; ona, a road, — or a, one who, mo, knows, ona, the road. 
The word ami, one who sees, or that which is seen, points to an obsolete Yoruban root mi, 
to see, for which an equivalent is found in Lat. miror. The subordinate radical in miror, 
may be cognate with ra or ri in Eg., ra, the sun; iri, the eye; Yor., ri, to see; iri, sight; 

VjfV,, opdu), 

58. Ataba, or Adaba. — Ata, the ridge of a house, ba, to alight, to sit. " The roof-sitter." 
The primitive meaning of ata appears to be " that which is spread out," from ta, or te, 
to spread. Wedgewood associates dove with dive, and refers to the curious resemblances 
between columha and xoXofi,^',. If the etymon of xoXo/x3du> were known, this single word 

* Cfr. Sans, cangula"!, hand. 

f In Dakota, the cock is agpao-hotogna mdoka, "the male dawn-crower." 
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would perhaps furnish strong evidence in favor of radical verbal analysis. The ideas of 
height and depth are so nearly allied, that both are expressed, in soms languages, by the 
same word, and columha, or colum(en)-ha, "the column-sitter," might be naturally asso- 
ciated with xoXun^av, " to go from a column," to leap, to dive. 

59. Ati, or Adi. — A, that which j di or de {3iaj), to bind ; ti, to tie, to bind, and. Cfr. 
Lat., et, ad; Eg., at, to build; ati, a lintel ; Eng., at. Ti also signifies to support, and igi, 
wood, stalk. Cfr. Fr., tige.* 

60. AuRO, Oro, or Owuro. — A, formative, and wu, to j>lease ; awu, that which pleases, 
or o, it, that, and ro, to turn from a course or position, to bend or break at the edge, to gush 
out; ru, to rise, spring up, break out. "The pleasant break" of day. The ideas of red- 
ness and brilliancy are naturally associated with the dawn, and traces of this association 
may be found in Yor.,roki-roki, brightly ; roro, with a fine red color; re, red ; oro, tvealtJi, 
and wura, gold. Cfr. Eg., aui, to glorify ; auu, splendor ; ra, sun ; auru, a bean (Yor., 
awudze, red beans ; dze, to eat) ; Sans., ra'dj, rutf, to shine ; ra.dj, to dye, to color ; racta, rohita, 
red; aruna«« dawn ; Gr., ipoOpd^, /5d5ov; Lat., ruber, roseus, radius, aurum; Chin.,tsaou, morn- 
ing. 

61. AwARi. — A, formative; wa, wliere? to seek, to share ; ri, to see, to find. Cfr. A. S., 
warian ; It., guardare ; Sans., vr, to select. 

62. Aye. — Space, opportunity, time, alive; Ayida, change, cycle of time; Lai, Lai- 
Lai, ever, forever, oldness. A, formative, ye, to live ; yi, to revolve, to move. Cfr. Sans., 
ayuf, vaya<!, age; avyaya, eternal. Gr., aim, aei, Lat., aevum, eetas, seternus; Goth., aivs; 
Chin., laoa, old. 

Wedgewood says, in discussing the two English meanings of aye, " The passage from 
the notion of continuance, endurance, to that of asseveration, may be exemplified by the use 
of the G.je,ja ; je imd je, for ever and ever ; vonje her, from all time ; iver hat esje gesehen, 
who has ever seen if? Das ist je wahr, that is certainly true ; es ist je 7iich.t recht, it is 
certainly not right. In the same way the Italian gia; non gia, certainly not. From this 
use of the word to imply the unbroken and universal application of a proposition, it be- 
came adopted to stand by itself as an affirmative answer, equivalent to certainly, even so, 
just so. In like manner the Lat., etiam [et-jam] had the force of certainly, yes indeed, 

yes In yes, we have the remains of an affix, se or si, which in A. S. was added to 

the negative, giving nese, no, as well Sisjese, yes." 

A difference similar to that between German je and ja, is observable in Yor. ye, to live, 

* Marsh (under At, p. 54), speaking of the frequent synonymous use in Icelandic, of a, at, and i, as nearly 
equivalent to an in the Old Saxon of the Heliand, and on in many of the Anglo-Saxon writers, suspects that a 
may be probably another form of at. In Yoruba we find all the vowels used as demonstrative roots, and they 
may very easily and naturally have been employed to denote relative position. 
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and ya, to he, to he sprightly. From Yor., ya, tu he; si, to he, and n, no, may readily be 
derived, ya-si ^=jese, it is is, and n-si = nese, it not is. (Cfr. Ital., si.) Ya, in Yor., also 
has the meanings, to hasten, to be easy of performance, to select an image to worship, which 
seems to ally it to the Dakota ya, to proceed, to malce, to regard as, to resemhle. 

63. Bale, from oba or baba, father, master, hing, and ile, house. From ile, ground, ea/rth, 
is formed in a similar manner. Bale, a governor. The Yoruba preposition si, of, which 
has been dropped, appears to have been retained in the Gr. [ia-at-Xe-u<;, " he-who-is-master- 
of-the-land." The preposition is often omitted in Yoruba, the relation being implied, as 
in Chinese, by the collocation of the words. Thus oba ile = oba si ile, and ile oba, a 
hingdom = ile si oba, the land of the master. I cannot believe that this curious coinci- 
dence is merely accidental. The chances against it, assuming the chance of a single coinci- 
dent syllable to be as great as j^^ are at least 100,000,000 to 1. 

64. Bata. — Ba, to bend, to ft, to meet, &c.; bO; to cover ; abo, a bag, bundle, covert; ta 
(Chin, te), to spread, to kick. Sec. Bata has the several meanings of hide, leather, shoe, 
sandal, hoof small box, a kind of drum. Cfi*. Sans., petiea', a box; Gr., iSL>a>,xc,Su(nz,xciS(OT6z; 
Sp., bota, botila, a leather bag for wine, a butt or cask; botella, a bottle; It., botte, bottiglia; 
Fr., botte, boute, bouteille, bouton; Eng., boot, butt, bottle, button, bud. 

65. Marsh has the following note, under "Bottle," in Wedgewood's Dictionary, p. 115: 
" Gazi, quoting Hesychius, says that the Greek Trurtyrj, the name of a flask or jar covered with 
wicker-work or plaited thongs, was pronounced /SortVi; by the people of Tarentum in Magna 
Greecia, and that this latter form was gradually corrupted into ,9oti'ov, ^oozt'ov, and ^outtwv, whence 
probably the Italian hotte and its diminutive bottiglia. The glossary of Sophocles gives 
several other closely allied forms, and this must be regarded as a more probable etymology 
than that proposed by Wedgewood, though it leaves the primary source of T^uTivrj unex- 
plained." The affinity of these words can hardly be questioned, but there may be some 
doubt as to which is the earliest form. The old idea that Latin was derived from Greek, 
is now generally exploded, and as many Latin words bear internal evidence of greater 
antiquity than the corresponding Greek terms, it is not improbable that an old Umbrian 
bata, should become successively ^ori, ^outIu-,, and ^urtv^, before it was transferred to Greece, 
and the /3 be subsequently corrupted into a jt. This hypothesis at least supplies Marsh's 
desideratum, by giving an explanation of the primary source of jtiotiVij, — an explanation 
which may be made still more complete by adding to bata the Yoruba root na, to stretch, 
to extend, making ba-ta-na = tio rc-vrj. From the connection between Moo, /3oo -?, bo, ba, 
Mr. Wedgewood might perhaps derive some confirmation of his onomatopoetic views. 

There is a curious connection between Yor. laba, a leather hag, satchel (la,* to split, ba, 
to bend, &c.), and laba mole, robbers, kidnappers (mole, to conspire; whence laba mole, con- 

* Chin, leg, M. 7073. 
VOL. XIII. — 7 
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spirators to seize the leather hags of travellers). Can this laba mole, which appears to 
have denoted one of the earliest kinds of seizure, have any affinity to the root of Xaii^avm, 

lap. 

66. Berf. — Ba, to come in contact with, to find ; eru, fear, awe, terribleness. Eru is 
compounded of e = a, formative, and ru, to be agitated. 

67. Bi. — Cfr. Sans, pi (Chin., fe, pe), to fecundate, to grow fat; vi', to conceive, to hear ; 
Dak., be, to hatch. 

68. Dake, to he silent, to cease. Cfr., Lat., taceo, cesso"? Da is sometimes used alone 
in the sense of to cease. The effect of the ke appears to be merely intensive. It may be 
allied with ke (Eg., ki), to cut ; ke-ke-ke, littleness; ke-ke, profound silence; ki, not. Cfr. 
Ger., klein. 

69. De, Di, Ti, to bind, tie, sJiackle. v. § 59. 

70. Di, to require, to be deficient, from. Cfr. Gr., diw, Lat., de. 

71. DiLE. — Di, to be deficient, from ; le, to he strong, to lay upon; le, to lay one thing 
lightly on another, lazy (ile, the ground -^ " that which is laid level or flat ;" be-le, fe-le, 
to be flat) . Delay and dilatory are undoubtedly derived from the Lat. dilatum ; and latus, 
in its several meanings of brought, broad, side, must have been derived from roots of kindred 
meaning with Yor. le, or Ig, and te, which also signifies to lay, to spread out. The proba- 
bility of a common origin as well as kindred meaning, is increased by the fact that Yor. 
Afara, slowness, dilator-iness, presents a strong radical resemblance with Lat. fero. For 
afara := a, the state of; fa, dragging ; ra, struggling. The second root of the Latin verb, 
as well as the first and third, may also be traced to the Yor. auxiliary ti, have, has, had, 
and ile; for in Yoruba, in order "to avoid an inconvenient hiatus, it is customary in speak- 
ing to drop either the final vowel of the verb, or the initial one of the noun which fol- 
lows it. . . . In a few cases neither vowel is dropped, but the two are exchanged for u."* 
Ti ile, " I have grounded, or laid," might, therefore, be euphonically contracted either into 
tile or tule. 

The germinal significance of the three roots of fero, may therefore be, 1, fer, I drag with 
difficulty; 2, tul, I have laid down my load, after bringing it ; 3, lat, laid down, after being 
brought. If there had been any historical consanguinity between the Romans and Yoru- 
bas, this etymology would doubtless be received without hesitation. Is it not equally 
credible, notwithstanding the want of historical evidence, in view of the immense proba- 
bilities against the fortuitous occurrence of such a connected series of coincidences If And 

* Bowen, pp. 6, 7. For another interesting instance, illustrative of both modes of contraction, see the discus- 
sion of Fere, infra, § 91. 

f With the same moderate assumption as in § 63, the adverse chances would be at least (100)', or 1,000,000,000,- 
000 to 1. The chances against the combined coincidences of ^aai-Xeoi;, fer-, tul-, lat-, would, therefore, be at 
least (100)'°, or 100,000,000,000,000,000,000 to 1. 
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if its credibility be admitted, is it not evident that the Yoruba must be older than any of 
the Indo-European languages'? Cfr. Chin., le, to arrange, to descend to, to fix, to exert ones 
strength, laws; te, earth, low, level ; Sans., prath, to he extended; Gr., jrAaru?, Xiyw; Lat., latus, 
lego, lex ; Fr., plat ; Eng., flat, lay, broad. The two principal meanings of Xiyoi, are repre- 
sented by Yor. le, to lay, and li, to say. 

72. De, to cover. Du, to he hlacTc. Cfr. A. S.. deorc, darh ; Scotch, dhu. See "Wedge- 
wood's discussion of Dun, for some remarks on the connection between the ideas of cover- 
ing and darkness. 

73. DuRO, from da, to hecome, iro, standing. The a and i are contracted into u, by the eu- 
phonic rule quoted under § 71. Wedgewood quotes as analogous, drip6<;, durus, and Turk, 
durmak, to continue, stay, endure. The application of the two rules of assimilation, would 
produce both forms, dripo and duro, from da iro. The Yor. duro does not appear to be used 
in the sense of Lat. durus, but dilu, to congeal, may perhaps be its equivalent, for di signi- 
fies to he, hecome, he changed, and as 1 and r are mutually interchangeable, lu = ru or ro. 
If for the di in dilu, we substitute its equivalent dze, to he, we obtain dzelu, which is curi- 
ously coincident with Sans, djal, to he cold ; Lat. gelu ; Fr., geler ; Eng., chill, jelly. Even 
without any commutation of letters we may obtain the French form, for ele, hardness 
(from e, that which, le, is hard), added to dze, would make diele, to hecome hard = geler. 

74. E, or ai (a, that which, i, not), " a prefix attached to verbs to form nouns of a nega- 
tive meaning. . . . Roots with this prefix are also used imperatively ; as, aiwi, do not spealc, 
Tceep silence .'"* Other Yoruba negative forms, are mah, n, o, o. Cfr. Gr., a, privative, /x-^, 
od; Lat., in-, ne, non; Eng., no. 

75. Emi, or Mi. — These forms are used indiscriminately for I, my, and me. The con- 
tracted form is rarely used in the nominative, except in repeating something that has been 
said. But " as the objective pronouns are generally governed by a preceding word to which 
they are closely attached in pronunciation, the contracted forms are, for the most part, 
made by eliding the initial vowel of the pronoun, so that it may be more closely joined 

to the governing word The full or primary forms are employed as possessives only 

when the relation of possession is expressed by the preposition ti, ©/"."f 

There are three other forms of the nominative, — the euphonic mo, mg, and the future, 
or negative 5 ; and two forms for each case of the plural, the full form, awa, for all the 
cases, and the contracted forms, a for the nominative, and wa for the possessive and objec- 
tive. The form 5 " appears to be a modification of emi. The manner in which it is formed 
is seen in the subjunctive phrase, ki emi ri, that I see, which is frequently contracted to ki 
em' ri, and ki 'm 'ri ; and is still more frequently pronounced ki 5 ri."J 

AVe are thus enabled to trace a pretty satisfactory etymological connection between Chin. 

* BoweD, p. 13. t W., p. 21. J Id., p. 19. 
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go or ngo, no, and wo ; Sans , aha,, ma', me, a'wa'„ nau, vaya., asmat,* na«, &c. ; Gr., iyd), Iij.-, h- 
vui-, r/ij.- ; Lat., ego, m-, nos ; Ger. ich, rair, wir, uns ; Eng., I, my, me, we, us ; Dak., mis', 
mi, ma, wa, we, uij, or uijk. It will be noticed that all these languages, except the Dakota, 
base their nominative singular on the form which is usually employed in Yoruba only for 
future or negative propositions. But 5 and m are both used in connection with verbs as 
particles of continuance, in which office Bowen regards them as probably a contraction of 
ni, to he. Ngo, go, ego, ami, mi, ich, I, may, therefore, be the simplest affirmations of per- 
sonality, and universal humanity may thus be bearing constant, though unconscious testi- 
mony to the truth of Des Cartes' celebrated maxim, " Cogito, ergo sum." 

The Greek alone retains, both in the singular and plural, the full form of the root em-, 
together with the contracted m- in the oblique cases of the singular. Sanscrit corresponds 
more closely with Yoruba in the dual and plural, having all the forms, awa, wa, and a, 
but it also retains in those numbers the nau and nas which ally it so intimately to Greek 
and Latin. The elision of the initial voAvel in the oblique cases of emi, which is general 
in Yoruba, becomes universal in Sanscrit, Latin, German, and English. The two latter 
languages agree with Sanscrit, in retaining the Yoruba plural wa, as well as traces of the 
pluralized 5-s. Dakota uses mi in all cases of the singular of the separate, and in the pos- 
sessive and objective singular of the incorporated pronouns; wa and we in the nominative 
singular incorporated ; ma, in the possessive and objective singular incorporated ; ui), in 
all cases of the dual and plural. 

76. Eni. — E ni, that tchich is. 

77. Ere, an imprecation, a question; ara, an onth ; ero, a relation or telling ; ro, to tell, 
to relate; Cfr. Eg. r; Copt., ro, mouth; Gr., ip^w. 

78. Ere, gain, interest, earnings, a crop; eru, ashes; ekuru, dust; erukpe, dust, earth ; 
ro, to till ; ru, to mingle ; aro, that which is tilled. In these words we find the traces of 
that ancient root AE. (a re, that which goes), from which the names of the Aryan race, and 
of the earth itself, are derived. Prof Max Miiller has given an interesting discussion of 
the root in its secondary meaning of to p)lovgh, together with some of its most important 
derivations, quoting Pott's remark that, " AE, might be traced back to the Sanscrit root ri, 
to go. "I The corresponding Yoruba word, re, not only retains this meaning, but it also 
has the signification to he good, which allies it still more closely to the Sanscrit A'nja. In 
ro, to fahricate from any rate material, we have the secondary meaning which is retained 
in Lat. ars, and Ger. arheit. The association of the tilled ground with the idea oi pounding, 
breaking, is so natural, that 105, ruij, to chew, rug, to break to pieces, and lo, to grind, may very 
probably be correlated. Their analogues are found in Chin, luh, dregs, loo, mixed, la, to break, 

* The radical significance of tbe plural formative s, maybe traced in Yor. si, to, and; s'a, su, to collecf ; s'o, 
ijreatly. " Motion /com is invariably expressed by ti, and motion to by si." — Bowen, p. 52. 
f Lecture on Languages, p. 252, sqq. 
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to destroy, Ian, to h-eah, le, lung, mo, mo-le, mo-lung, to grind (mS, dust ; Yor., mo, to ad- 
here, to build or form of day; Dak., m^ka., ground, earth); Sans.,mrd, to grind ; mala„ dirt, 
sediment; rudj, to hreah. Gr., fidy.,,:;, firjyv-, j^GXr,; Lat, frang-, mola, mollis ; Goth., brikan, 
malan; Dak., mdu (= mru or mlu, as the Dakotas have no 1 or r sonnA), fine, pulverized, 
mdeea (= brec'a) broken; Crow, ara'tfic, agriculture; Pawnee, ara'nu, earth. 

79. Eri5, elephant. E ri5, that which is heavy. Cfr. Gr., piv ? 

80. Efdfu, wind, breeze, air. Cfr. Chin., fung. 

81. 'EiGB^nk, equality ; ixo, an equal; ogha., equality, a balance, an equal ; ghe, to take up, 
to raise; gbe ... ha, ro, so, to hang up, to suspend. Cfr. Chin., kwa, to hang up, to suspend; 
Lat., cequalis; (libra. Sans, li, equality, lab, to hang); Gr., /Jot,', ,Vo?; Sans., sama, equal. If 
any evidence is needed to prove the affinity of gba and kwa, we find the idea of fluctua- 
tion (like a balance), represented in Yoruba by b, m, and w. E. g , bo, to shahe hands; 
gba, to float about; agbami, the open sea (Cfr. aqua, mare); mi, to shake, to swallow (Cfr. 
Chin., me ; Dak., mini, water) ; ma, to stroll about (in made-koso, a strolling beggar who 
tells news for a living ■-= ma deke o so, stroller lie-inventing who talks ; Cfr. mendax, men- 
dico, mentior) ; wa, to tremble; wara, a shofwer, milk {Qh. Goth.., \sA,o, water ; Sans., va, 
logo, tobloio; va,'ii, water ; tfal, to tremble; d}ala,„ water) ; wavin, to tremble greatly ; wele, 
wavingly ; we, to twist (weben, weave, wave); we, to loash, to swim. That the word Mind, 
itself, as that which dis-cevns, weighs, de-?i6er*-ates, and is intel-ligent, has a kindred origin, 
appears probable from Yor, mi, to breathe; mo, to know, to understand; mero, mete, to 
reflect, to consider, to meditate; ma, truly; mamodza, to guess (= to endeavor to know truly. 
Cfr. Lat., memoro = ma, truly, mo, to know, ro, to stir, excite, intend ; Eg., ma, truth ; 
Gr., /j.dv, ij.lv, /xrjv); WOT), to vieasurc, to weigh; Sans., ma, to measure ; manas, mind. For cor- 
responding vowel changes Cfr. Sans., ma's, Gr. /^ijVij, A. S. mona, Ger. mond ; moon. 

82. Ehi5, the back, hinder part. Cfr., Chin., heang, the back part of the head or neck, that 
which rests on the pillow, the strings which tie a cap behind ; Ger., hin, hinter. Wedgewood 

e e 

institutes a comparison between behind and the Finnish hanta, the tail. This is evidently 
a compound word, the first syllable compounding to the hin in hinter, and the second may 
probably be the old root ta, tan, tag, to extend, to stretch out, which is found in nearly all 
languages. Cfr. Yor., sig, before, te, to push forward, to spread out. Dak.,si5te, tail. The 
dental s would be a natural sound for the expression of what is before, and h, which is 
formed far back in the head, for what is behind, and in composition with ni or 5, to be, these 
consonants would make sig and hig. 

83. Eka5. — Ka, ko, to gather, to collect; eka, eko, that which collects ; kag, okag, ako, aks, 
one. See O5, § 131. 

* Liber ty, is the form of balancing or vi-iz-a-ting between two courses of action. 
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84. El, Al. — Prefixes, denoting the actor, owner. E or a, he who ; i, 7te, s/te, it; li, 
has., is. Cfr. Arab., al ; Lat., ille. The three demonstrative roots, e, a, and i, are all re- 
tained in the declension of Lat. is. 

85. Eni, a person^ one, any. Cfr. A. S., an-ig. Eng., an-y. v. Eni, § 76, O5, § 131. 

86. Era5, heast, goat, sheep. From e, that ivhlch, and rag, to wound. Cfr. ro, to strike; 
Eng., ram; Lat., aries] 

87. EsE, afoot, track, course, raw, order. Cfr. Lat., secundum, secundus, series, sequor. 
Gba (=^ qua, v. discussion of § 81), which has the meanings to collect together, to assist, 
and ri, to be, with ese, give ese qua, and ese ri, which coincide closely with the Latin ana- 
logues. Sill, and sole, may be allied with the same root, with the termination le, to lay 
upon, or le, down, on the ground. 

88. Es'ig. — From e, that which, s'ii), to run precipitately . Cfr. asa, a runner ; asaloh, one 
who runs away ; aso, a leaper ; Sans, aeva", a horse, gal, gval, to run; Lat., asitius, salio; 
Goth., asilus; A. S., asal; Ger., esel. 

89. Eto, Oto, truth. Cfr. Gr., sVo/io? =: e to ma si, that which true really is. 

90. Eyi, e, he, heyi, yes. See Aye, § 62. 

91. Fere. — Fe and fi appear to have a common origin; fe, to blow; (fe no, to fan, to 
blow off; be, to cool by fanning) ; fi, to swing, vibrate, incline to one side ; hence (by the 
association of ideas that renders ''inclination" a synonyme for "desire") fe, to love, wisli, 
desire; fiti, to lean against ; fi ehiijti, or fehiijti, to lean on, to trust in (Cfr. Lat., fides, 
in both its meanings of trust, and a string; 'Eng., fiddle). From fe, to love, axe formed the 
noun ife, love, which in its turn becomes the root of lufe := li ife, to have love, and olufe, 
a lover, or one beloved, = o li ife, he has love. By difi'erent juxtapositions of these roots, 
we may readily account for the formation of Chin, fe, to do a kindness to; Sans., pri', to 
love; lubh, to desire; Gr., ^diw, npao?, lUno; Lat., libet, lubet ; Goth., friond. Hubs; A. S., 
leof, lufian, friond ; Ger., lieben, freuen, freund. From fi, to be flexible, are derived fi, to 
place, put, apply to a purpose, to make (Lat , fio) ; fi . . ro, to twist ; fi le, to malce pliable ; 
fi lo, to make twisted ; fiij-rig, a thread. Cfr. Lat., filura, fiecto; Fr., filer. 

92. F15. — Probably from fi, to make ; whence fi ni or fi 5 = to be made, to terminate, to 
be perfected, to be fine. Cfr. Lat., finis ; Ger., fein. The English fine =^ thin, slender, deli- 
cate, retains the still older idea of feebleness or flexibility. 

93. Fo, to fly, to float ; {o-fo, foam. Cfr., forth, fowl, A. S., fugl, Ger., vogel = fo gele, 
to fly high (gele, to be elevated, raised above the surface, from ga, high, ele, an eminence); 
Chin., fei; Eg., fai, pai, pa; Sans., pat, to fly; foam, Ger., faum ; Lat., fumo (fo, to float, 
ma, to wander). With this root is probably allied the preposition fu, for, to, of, by, with, 
on account of. Cfr. Ger., fUr ; Eng., for. 

94. GiGA. — Ga, to be high, tall ; ga ru, to rise high (Sans., guru, Ger., gross, great). 
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95. I, he; i si, lie is, or it is he. Cfr. Lat., is. I is the contracted or citative form of 
05, or 65. Cfr. Dak., is', iye, which is used both in the singular and plural. 

96. Idaeo. — " That which becomes coUected-into-a-mass." 

97. Idi, an eagle; igug, a vulture; gunu-gunu, a buzzard. Cfr. Gr., asroc, yuip. 

98. IG65 ; i, that which, gug, stabs. 

99. IH15. — Cfr. ha, to be narrow, hiha, narrowness ; Goth., hidre, hither. See ehig, § 82. 
The idea of backwardness (ehig) may be associated with that of nearness or narrowness 
(ihig), by thinking of something which has gone away, and is coming back. 

100. Ika, cruelty, wickedness ; ka, kaka, kako, presumptuously, to be strong, stiff; ka^, 
to oppose ; Cfr. Gr., xaxoq. Webster compares wiched with Svv. vika, to decline, to err, to 
fold ; Sax., wican, to recede, wicelian, to vacillate, to stumble; and says it seems to be 
connected in origin with wag, and Sax. wicca, ivitch. Cfr. Yor., awirig, awika (in al-awika), 
a wizard, a witch; ka, around, to fold; we, to twist, to fold ; Sans., pratiha'ricas a juggler. 

101. Ika5, aine with which chairs are bottomed; i, that which, kang, to pierce, to bore, to 
nail. Cfr. Chin., kang, straight, erect, to prich as a thorn; kan, rod, reed, cane, to pierce; 

Gr., xdvva, xevriu). 

102. Iri, dew, mist, sight, that which is seen. Cfr. Eg., iri, eye ; Gr^ ipdio, ?pt<;. 

103. iRig.— "That which is heavy." v. Erig, § 79. 

104. Itele, the leg of a beast. Te, to spread out, to push forward, to trample ; tele, to pur- 
sue, to trample on. Cfr. Lat., talus ; Fr., Eng., talon. 

105. IwoRA, wobia, greediness ; wora = wo ara, to enter into one. Cfr. Gr., ^opd. 

106. Ka, ko, to gather, to fold, to roll, around ; kskg, a wheel ; kekSru, a cart (ru, to carry) ; 
kiri, to wander, to stroll ; makari, compasses, dividers. Cfr. Eg., kar, an orbit; kara, 
sarcophagus; karas, coffin, embalmment, mummy; kab, to fold; Sans., cacfas a girdle; 
ca'ra', a prison, binding ; tfacra«, a wheel ; Heb., *1")D, to bind; 23"li, a circle; Gr., 
xipxaz, xvxXor;, xuhvSpoi;, xoX[u)-j Lat., carcer, circum, curvus, currus. 

107. Kata-kata, feka, fogka, tuka, to scatter. Ka, around, on; ta, to spread, spill, pour ; 
fe, to blow; fog, to SOU!, tu, to untie, loosen, pour out. Cfr. Gr., ax^idwoixi, xard; Lat., scatep; 
A. S., scateran; Eng., scatter. 

108. Ke. — Probably from the primitive ka, to surround, enfold, embrace. Cfr. caress, 
cherish. 

109. 'K&iM, gently : ^eke, profound silence. Cfr. 'Eng., calm. 

110. Ki, what? Cfr. Sans., ci.? 

111. KigKig, a very little portion. Perhaps derived from ki, not, or ke, to cut. Cfr. Eng., 
-Jcin. 

112. Kiri. See Ka, § 106. 

113. Kole. — From ko, to gather, to collect, or ko, to build, to dig earth into heaps, and ile, 
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ground, earth. In a similar manner we may derive Ger. htigel, and A. S. hill, from Ger. 
hoch, Du. hoog (E. huge), A. S. hih, and ilg. 

114. K05, to sing. Cfr. Chin., Sans., can, to sound : Lat., cano. See Ako5. 

115. KuRU. — Ku, to die, to terminate, to he blunt or dull : ra, to perish, to dissipate: ru, 
to he lean. Cfr. Chin., ko, inclined to sleep : Gr., y.u>im. 

116. Le, to he strong, healthy, to lay upon: mbg, wa (== ba'?), to he: bi, to he, to heget : 
Cfr. Goth., A. S., liban; Ger., leben; Chin., lee, to arrange in order: \e\h., strength: we, 
to he: Gr., Xiyw. 

117. Le, to he sluggish, lazy. Cfr. Chin., Ian, lan-to (M. 6905) ; Lat., lentus; Ger. lass. 

118. Lo, lukewarm. Cfr. Chin., lb, loc, to hum; A. S., vlaco; Ger., lau. 

119. L6, lu, to strike, to play a stringed instrument, to beat a drum. Cfr. Ger., laute; 
Eng., lute. 

120. M, "the sign of continuance or permanence ;" ma, an auxiliary particle, conveying 
the idea of continued action. Cfr. Lat., maneo. The verb mbg, to be, denotes existence abso- 
lutely or permanently, like the existence of God. The derivative connection that has 
already been pointed out between ni, m, and 5, to be (v. Emi, § 75), shows an analogy with 
the idiom of the Dakota language, in which " verbs signifying to be are repeated to denote 
continuance." — Biggs, p. 53. 

121. Mah, not. Cfr. Eg., am. See E, § 74. 

122. Makari, compasses. See Ka, § 106. 

123. Medzi, two (== mb, again, edzi, two); agbedemedzi, the middle, midst (= a that v)hich, 
gbe, makes, de mb, tobind to, e, that which, dzi, is distant ox separated). Cfr. Sans,, madhya.; 
Gx., ii^iriSint;, iJ-erd; Lat., mcdius, dimidium; Goth., midja; A. S., middel. Webster's con- 
jecture of an alliance between middle, meet, ixsra, &c., appears to be justified and explained 
by this analysis. The natural lapse of the di into dzi, is exemplified in the Yoruba pre- 
position di, from, = dzi, to he distant, and da, dza, to break. The Sans, dvi, dvau«, two 
(Chin., tuy, a pair, M. 11,443), may be compounded of A\,from, and wo, to go. 

124. Mb, to be light (as day), to shine, to be clear, to know, to understand. Cfr. morning. 
See Egbera, § 81. 

125. Ni. — Cfr. Gr., poet, m; Dak,, en. 

126. NiHA, NiKUSA; ni, in: ha, to he narrow, crowded: ka, ko, to gather, to collect: se, 
to shut a door, to close up, s'a, to collect. Cfr. A. S., neh, neah; Ger., nahe, nach; Eng,, 
nigh; W., nig, narrow. 

127. Ore. — Cfr. ri, to see: Eg., iri, eye. 

128. Org. — Cfr. ro, to stand erect, to excite: Gr., opoq, Spa). 

129. O, 0, I, Mah, not. Cfr. Chin., we, wei, woo, me, mei, mb, Gr., Ati?', ov. The xin 
om, may be equivalent to Yor. ko. Dak. ka, not. 
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130. O, 9 J I'W'o, thou : egyig, pyii), you. By the aid of the particle of extension or dis- 
tance, ti, /?'om, of, hy, who, which, that, we may form ti iwo = tuw8; Cfr. Sans., tva„ tva', 
tava; Lat., tu; Gr., ao (Dor., to), the a being substituted for t, as in Sans, tad, nom, sas. 
The wo appears in Lat. vos; the o, modified into o, in Gr. i/ie??; the yi in Eng. ye, and 
Dak. incorporated ya, ye ; yi + iwo :=yuwo in Sans, yuva', and the modified 5 in A. S. ge. 
As ni = m = 9 (v. Emi, § 75), the 5 in gyi^, the ix in ii//£i?, and Dak. ni, may all have 
sprung from the same origin. 

131. O, Oj O5, O5, he, she, it; awo5, nwo^, W65, they. Cfr. Fr., on. In awa, tee, our, us, 
iwb, thou, thy, thee, awog, they, their, them, there is apparently an identical compound root, 
which has been modified so as to distinguish its several applications. That compound is 
probably a or i, that which, wa, is. With the demonstrative ta prefixed, it becomes tawa, 
which is equivalent to Sans, tava, thy, '•Hhat which is^' there, and to the Dakota possessive 
tawa, in mitawa, my : nitawa, thy: tawa, his: ugkitawapi, our (Ger., unser); nitawapi, 
your: tawapi, their. Perhaps the analogy between 05 and Fr. on, may be considered 
more important, if we observe that 05 also signifies and,* as if the two things 
connected were an-d, or one-d (Cfr. Ger., und; Dan., og; Du., en; Dak., u^kag). The 
use of the same root for the substantive verb and for unity, may be observed in Dak. wag, 
a or an, wai)ca, one, U5, yagka, wagka, yuka^, to he: Yor., ni (=5), one, to he: Eg., au, 
to he, and (Cfr. Ger., auch) ; u, to collect: ua, one: un, to he (Cfr. D. ug; Lat., unus); Gr., 
fi-q, si-iu, slv-at (Cfr. Ger., ein). The ca or ka in wa^ca wa5ka, may be identical in origin 
with the similar sound in Yor. ka. Eg., s-ka, to collect: Sans., ecai, one: tfa, and, also: 
ta, to collect: Eng., each; Gr., xat; Dak., ka, tfa, and, tfi, with: Chin., y or yih, one, to 
unite in one, also : Span. y. 

Wedgewood has happily developed Tooke's idea of the radical connection of and with 
an, if, whether: Webster adopts the hypothesis of Skinner, that and is equivalent 
to add, with an epenthetic n.f Tooke quotes also the conjectures of Casaubon and 
Lye, the former tracing the word to elra, and the last to iVi. I am not aware that any 
one has suspected an afiinity to the indefinite article an, or that any attempt has ever been 
made to reconcile these apparently conflicting hypotheses. I think this reconciliation can 
be satisfactorily effected, through the three Yoruba words, abi, ani, ati, each of which is 
employed to denote that which has anything. Abi and ani also signify that which is, and 
are therefore exact synonymes with awa, the three words being derived in the same manner 
from bi, ni, and wa, to he. Awa, ama, and aba, are so nearly alike, that we might reason- 
ably suppose them all to have spning from the same root. This supposition is confirmed 

* Bowen says, "05, and, appears to be the pronoun 65, he," (p.l7), but he does not attempt to show the con- 
nection between the two meanings. Bunsen compares Eg. au, with Ger. auch and Dan. og. 
f Diversions of Purley, London ed. 1840, pp. 70, 117. 

VOL. XIII. — 8 
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by the fact that, as we have already seen, m is used in Yoruba, as well as b and w, to 
represent continued existence. Y or. aba, with or together; Gr., a/^-a; Eg., am, wt77/, and 
Sans., eva, also (ewa = awa in Yor., Cfr. Eng., even), are, therefore, apparently identical 
words. 

Bowen says (p. 29), "the origin of the particle 'ti' is doubtful. It is not improbably, 
however, a modification of to, to he sufficient, to attain to, which is sometimes employed as 
a sort of auxiliary particle." The same radical meaning is traceable in ta, to shoot forth 
branches, to go from place to iT^lace, and tg, to spread out, to push forward, to approach, to 
he near. Hence, ti, 1, to thump, strike against, lean against, prop), support ; 2, to lock or 
fasten, tie, hind ; 3, tliat, toho, which; 4:, from, of, by, and; 5, auxiliary ox possessive part., 
have, has, had (as if to denote that which is tied to one, or by one). De and di have many 
of the same meanings, and are undoubtedly from the same root. It appears, therefore, 
that the only radical diff'erence between abi, ani, awa, and ati, is found in the more definite 
idea of nearness to some object, that is expressed by ati. They all signify "that which 
is," but ati also means that which is at or to one. See Ati, § 59. Cfr. Chin., te, to ar- 
rive at, push with the horns, rush against, op>pose, bind with leather straps, to, for, to grasp 
with the hands. 

In the various significations of de, di, ta, te, ti, to lay, spread oid, erect (as a tent or 
altar), bind, 2>ossess, it is easy to discover the origin of Sans, dha, Gr., Oi], to place, as well 
as of the kindred English forms do, did, and the preterite ending -d.* Curiously enough, 
we find the -preterite inflection retained in Yoruba grammar, in its primitive radical form; 
e. g., emi fg. Hove; emi ti fg, I possess love = I love-d, or I have love-d. In the optative 
mood we find, besides the interesting form ma = Chin, mang, Ger. mag, &c., to which 
allusion has already been made, the still more interesting ma ti = Chin, mang te, Ger. 
mog-te, Eng. migh-t ; e. g., emi ma ti ri, / might have seen. 

The correspondence in meaning between Yor. ni and ti, is further borne out by the root 
na, which, like ta, te, ti, signifies to stretch, extend, that. Ana would, therefore, = "even., 
in the sense of continuous, unbroken, level," which Wedgewood conjectures to have been 
the primitive meaning of an, if. One of the Yoruba forms of the verb to be, thus ap- 
pears to have become the basis of Gr. aV, Lat., Eng. an, while another is retained unaltered 
in Yor. hi, if Cfr. Tooke's derivation of if from gifan,t = Ger. ge-hen. 

132. Or^^ wealth, clay. " That which is scraped together ; collected into a mass." Cfr. 
It., oro; Fr., or. 

133. Oko, a word, conversation. "That which tells, or sounds." Cfr. Lat., verbum, oro 
(Cfr. Yor., toro, to heg); Dan., Sw., ord; A. S., Eng., word. 

134. Orui) = g ru ni] that which is elevated or swollen, or 5 raij, shining. This word 

* See Miiller's Lectures, pp. 231-4. f p. 70. 
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suggests a number of interesting philological ramifications. The association of the ideas 
of elevation, light, and heat, with the sky, is so natural, that we may reasonably expect to 
find, through the words that express those ideas, traces of very early family aifinity. That 
expectation is realized in 1, S. hi, to grow, to enlarge; heti'^, Jiame ; 2, D. T.,* "he, a moun- 
tain ; "liewaijke, " lying on the Tnountain" frost (Cfr. S. hima, L. hiems, Gr. jj^et/taJv) ; ''hemlo, 
"hemlaya, hill-top, ridge, mountain-level (Cfr. S. hima'laya, L. pla-nus = D. T. mla); G. 
hitze, hiigel, himmel (which, like the Greek Olympus, may possibly have been taken from 
the fancied abode of the gods in a mountain range) ; 4, E. heat, hill, high, heaven (= 
heaved, or high) ; 5, A. S. har, H. "in, hoary ; in, a mountain ; 6, C. he, dangerous moun- 
tains, the color of the sun, light, very hot, M. 3311, 3338-9; heuen, heaven, to rule, M.. 3663, 
3820. Him-a'laya, = "the cold abode," is not so closely connected with the Dakota 
form hemlaya, as it appears at first glance. But the remote connection is still more inte- 
resting, inasmuch as it shows that a primitive etymological vinculum may exist where we 
least expect to find it. Cfr. Y. ra, to lay one thing on another; bele, hexe,fkit, level; ile, 
a house, ground, earth; D. T. mla, smooth, flat; ehle, to lay ; mle, a lake; L. pla-nus, la- 
cus; Gr. liyot; E. lake, lay, level, flat. 

Another primitive root, la or ra [with its modifications wa and ma], either simple, na- 
salized, or gutturalized, is found in 1, C, laou, large, M. 6925 ; lang, lofty, bright and clear, 
M. 6912 (Cfr. G. lange; L. longus; A. S., Du., Dn., lang); ling, a mountain, M. 7269; 
lung, conspicuous, glorious, rising high in the centre as the summit of a mountain, M. 7399 
(Cfr. o-Xuix-itoc;) ; lok, the bright dazzling glare of water, M. 7302 (Cfr. L. luc-) ; 2, Eg. ra, 
sun, day ; rkh, heat (Cfr. S. rcfa, star); 8, Y. la (in ni-la), large; rag, to shine; orug, sun, 
shy; re, logo (Cfr. S. r, L. ire); ru, to rise, swell; 4. S. uru, great; ra'vi«, the sun; ra'dj, 
to shine (Cfr. L. rad-, verus); 5. S. Afric. and Polynes. la, lang, &c. See ante, § 36, S8. 

The Chinese having no r sound, usually represent it by 1, but sometimes by w, which 
they often interchange with m. We therefore find 1, C. mang, M. 7509, 7515 = wang, 
M. 11621 1= lang M. 6912, vast, wide, great. The ideas of power, government, law, flow 
naturally from that of greatness, and we have 2, C. wang, the sun going forth and shedding 
abroad his illuminating beams, M. 11620; wang, a ruler, M. 11618; mang, strcmg, a senior 
or superior, M. 7515-6 (Cfr. L. magnus, major, magister) ; lang, the majesty of divinity, 
M. 6920 ; laou, venerable, M. 6923 ; le, human 7-eason, to govern, M. 6942 (Cfr. L. re-go, 
ratio) ; lik, strength, to establish, to erect, to form or fix, to put in order, to restrain,^.. 7111-3, 
7217 (Cfr. Aiyoj; L. lego, lex, erigo; S. ra'dp to rule; E. reign, regular, rectitude; D. T.* 
ilaka, to govern. Cfr. also Malay, languit, orang; Eg. ra, ruma; S bhanus, manufas; D. 
wi, wic'a (= sun, man) ; L. vir, vireo, vividus ; Y. ko, to flash, kuij, to burn, ako, male, 
akogri, man); ling, M. 7249, to govern, law. Speech, as the directing faculty, is repre- 

* Titoijwag dialect of the Dakota language. 
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sented by 3, C. ling, to order, to enjoin vpon, M. 7249; low, loquacity, M. 7341 (Cfr. D. 
T. la, to ash, demand; S. loc ; L. loquor, lingua ; Gr. /;><» ; G. laute ; E. loud). 

The occasional use of y for w, r, and their cognates, is perhaps indicated by 1, C. yang, 
vast, abundant, M. 11869; yang, a rale, a pattern, M. 11873; yang, the light of fire, dear, 
bright, M. 11891, 11899; yen, to speak (Cfr. D. ia, to spealc), M. 12009; yen, the eye, 
(Cfr. S. nayana. H. p);), M. 12078; 2, C. mih, the eye, M. 7682; muh, the eije, M. 7803 
(Cfr. Eg. r, a mouth, iri, the eye; Y. ri, to see; li, wi, to say ; ro, to tell ; Gr. ifim, opdw). 

135. Ota, an enemy, adversary. "He who shoots or attacks." Cfr. Lat., hostis (Yor. 
6 ^ Gr. Sg). Odi, malice. Cfr. Lat., odium. 

136. Ra5, to twist, to spin, to send, to communicate (as fire or infusion), to shine; rag ikpo, 
"to twist double," to speak ironically. Cfr. Gr., u-p'i-yyrf, Iipw, eipwvec'a; Sans., ra^dj, to shine; 
Eng., rank, range's 

137. E.J. Redness is expressed in Yor., both by rs and ro (in roro, with a fine red color). 
The root ru is found in Dak. duta = ruta, red, scarlet. Cfr. Sans., rohitai, ruddy : Gr. 
ipoOpoq, pdiiov; Lat., roseus, ruber; A. S., reod. 

138. B.0, to turn from a course or position, to yield or give place. Cfr. Sans., vrt, to turn ; 
Lat., rota, rotundus; It., rondo; Eng., round. 

139. RuDi. — From ri, to he, to have; idi, " that which binds or is bound," a sheaf, bunch, 
source, cause, reason. Cfr. Lat., rudis, rudimentum, erudio. 

140. Si, S'e, to be. Cfr. Lat., esse; Gr., in-; Ger., seyn; Eng., is. 

141. SiBe, there ; si ibs, to that -place. Cfr. Lat., sibi. 

142. Soij, Svij, to broil, to burn ; gnsn, the south. Cfr. Arm., su; A. S.,suth; Ger., Dan., 
Fr., sud; Lat., sudor. 

143. Su-A, is good, nice, well. Cfr. Sans., su, fine, pleasing. 

144. S'AFeRi. — Bowen derives this word from s'e, to be, a, one who, feri, seehs. He re- 
fers fgri to ori, the head, but does not explain how it obtains its meaning. S'a signifies to 
picTc out, select. In Dakota, we find ksa, to separate, pa (= Eg. pa), the head, ksapa = 
"the separating or discerning head," a wise man. Cfr. Gr., mxpot;; Lat., sapio. 

145. S'ekes'eke; s'e, to be, make; kg, to set a snare; ka, to fold around ; ka. . lara, to en- 
tangle, as a net. Cfr. D., schakel, a link or mesh; A. S., sceacal. 

146. S'os'o, singly, only. Cfr. S'a, Chin, shah, to collect ; Lat., solus. 

147. S'os'o, to bewitch; s'e, to be, os'o, a witch. Cfr. Chin., shah, witchcraft ; shah soo, 
a kind of magic arts or calcidations, lohich are illegal. 

148. S'okAq; s'e, to he; okag, one, the same. 

149. Tere; te, to spread out, to push forward ; rg, to increase. Cfr. kg, to extend; gele, 
to be elevated; Gr., yipavog; Lat., grus; Ger., kranich (Cfr. genick, iieck); Dan., krane, 
trane; Sw., trana; Dak., pehagg'idag (g'idag^ g'irag); Eng,, crane, heron. 
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150. TOTO, ToTo, TuTU; to, fo reach, to he sufficient, to lay up; tu, to pour out, to gush. 

151. Tu. — Cfr. Chin., too; Sans., ftiv, to spit. 

152. Wo, to he hollow, to enter into, to ahide in a house. Cfr. Ger., wohnen. 

153. WoWo, to he luheioarm. Cfr. Goth., Ger., D., Eng., warm. 

154. WuRA; wu, to please; ra, to huy? v. Org, § 132. 

155. Ye, to he pleaded ; yg, to turn out of place, change ; yi, to turn,r&oolve. Cfr. Chin., 
yih, to he pleased, change, to revolve; ya, to laugh. 

156. Yo, to rejoice. Cfr. Chin., jVi,joy; Lat., jucundus ; Eng., joy. 

157. Yui), to conceive, to he pregnant ; ye, to lay eggs, to live ; Cfr. Chin., jih, to enter, to 
receive, to put within; jin, pregnant; Sans., 4ji^v, to live ; 4jan, to produce ; yuvan, young ; 
Lat., juvenis ; Eng., young, yean. 

158. On account of considerations which I may have accidentally overlooked, I am 
willing to make a much greater allowance than is justified by our mathematical investiga- 
tion, for the probability that many of the foregoing resemblances will finally prove to be 
destitute of any etymological value, that many others will have only an indirect and re- 
mote significance, and that perhaps very few will prove to be fraught with any general and 
permanent interest. But even if a single one shall be found to indicate a resemblance which 
cannot be satisfactorily explained as accidental or onomatopoetic, between two languages 
that are so widely separated as the Yoruba and Dakota, or the Yoruba and Chinese, my 
labor will neither have been in vain, nor will its usefulness be confined to the gratification 
of an idle and futile curiosity, or to the author's personal satisfaction from a pleasant occu- 
pation for many studious hours. The wide field of interesting, successful, and profitable 
research, that was opened by Home Tooke, encourages me to hope that an unlimited ex- 
tension of even his primitive and imperfect methods of analysis into regions where only 
such primitive methods are as yet available, would sow the seed for a future bountiful 
philological harvest; a harvest that would help, in combination with the discovery of Mon- 
gol skulls in the Tinniere, and the manifold evidences of repeated waves of Asiatico-Euro- 
pean migration, to bring us back to the full realization and enjoyment of that feeling of 
universal brotherhood, which accompanied the catholic faith of our fathers,* that God 
"hath made of one blood aU nations of men for to dwell on all the face of the earth." 

* Is not the foundation of that faith greatly strengthened by even a single instance of such resemblance as is 
to be found in the Indian " Manitou" =^ Eg. ma nter =: C. mang taou, M. 9945 = L. magn-us deu-s = Gr. fiiy-a^ 
Oe6-<; = S. mah-a dev-a ? 
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?/>:?, 102. 
iro, Y. 73, 81. 
iron, E. 48, 103. 
is, L. 48, 95, 84; E. 140. 
"<r«?, 81. 
if, 1). 95. 
itele, Y. 104. 
iwo, Y. 130, 131. 
iwora, Y. 48, 105. 
iya, Y. 34. 
iye, D. 95. 
ja, je, G. 62. 
jelly, E. 73. 
jesc, A. S. 62. 
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jih, C. 36, 157. 

jin, C. 157. 

joy, E. 156. 

jucundus, L. 156. 

juvenis, L. 157. 

ka, D. 131 J Y. 83, 54, 106, 126, 

131, 145; Eg. 32; D. 129. 
kab, Eg. 106. 
xai, 131. 

kaka, kako, Y. 100. 
kakara, Y. 55. 
xaxoi;, 100. 
ka...lara, Y. 145. 
kan, C. 101. 
kang, C. 101, 55. 
kag, Y. 83, 100, 101. 
xdma, 101. 
13, 51. 

kar, kara, karas. Eg. 106. 
kara, Y. 55. 
•pz, 3310, 106. 
kata, Y. 48, 107. 

XUTd, 107. 

ke, Y. 108, 145, 48, 60, 43, 54. 

keke, kekeru, Y. 106. 

keke, kele, Y. 109. 

xtvrim, 101. 

^ec/xaiy, 134. 

ki, Y. 110, 68. 

ki., S. 17. 

xi^osi^, xt^iato^, 64. 

kin, C. 53. 

-kin, E. 111. 

kig-kii), Y. 111. 

kiii, Y. 48, 112, 106. 

xip/.oz, 106. 

klein, Gr. 68. 

knee, E. 55. 

ko, Y. 56, 113, 55, 106, 126, 83, 

100,129; C. 115. 
ko, C. 55. 

xSyxn, 55. 

koksakin, Bl. 53. 
kole, Y. 48, 113. 
xoXu/x^av, 58. 
xaifM, 115. 
ko5, Y. 42, 114, 55. 
kpa, Y. 37. 
krane, Dn. 149. 
kranich, G. 149. 

a, D. 144. 

VOL. xrii. — 9 



ku, Y. 115. 

xuxXo<;, xOXcydpo^f xuXiut, 106. 

kung, C. 32, 42, 45. 

ku5, Y. 45. 

kuru, Y. 48. 

kwa, C. 81. 

la. Eg. 36; Y. 65. 

la, D., Y., S. Afr., Polyn., 134. 

la, C. 78. 

lab, S. 81. 

laba, Y. 50, 65. 

XaB—, 65. 

lacus, L., 134. 

lake, E. 134. 

lai, Y. 62. 

Xafijidvio, 65. 

Ian, C. 42, 40, 117, 78. 

lang, C. 36, 42, 134; A. S., Dn., 

Du., S. Afric, Polyn., 134. 
lange, G. 134. 
laou, C. 62, 134. 
large, E. 134. 
lass, G. 117. 
latus, L. 71. 
lau, G. 118. 
laute, G. 119, 134. 
law, E. 134. 

lay, lazy, E. 71, 116, 117, 134. 
le, Y. 71,117,50,71,116; C. 71, 

78, 134. 
leather, E. 65. 
leben, G. 116. 
lee, leih, C. 116. 
Xiyw, lego, L. 71, 116, 134. 
lentus, L. 117. 
leof, A. S. 91. 
level, E. 71, 134. 
lex, L. 71, 134. 
li, Y. 71, 84, 134; S. 81. 
liban, Go., A.S. 116. 
libet, L. 91. 
libra, L. 81. 
lieben, G. 91. 
lik, ling, C. 134. 
lingua, L. 134. 
Xiizrto, 91. 
Hubs, Go. 91. 
lo, Y. 78, 118, 119. 
15, C. 118. 

loc, C. 118, 134 ; S. 134. 
longus, L. 134. 



loo, C. 78. 

loquor, L. 134. 

loud, E. 134. 

low, C. 134. 

lu, Y. 119. 

lubet, L. 91. 

lubh, S. 91. 

luc-, L. 134. 

lufe, Y. 91. 

lufian, A.S. 91. 

luh, C. 78. 

lung, C. 36, 78, 134. 

lute, E. 119. 

m, Y. 120. 

m — , L. 75. 

— m, L. 17. 

ma, Y., L. 26, 120 ; Y., S., Eg. 81 ; 

C. 43, 134. 
macf, S. p. 31. 
fjiadda), 40. 
madeo, L. 40. 
madhya^, S. 123. 
madekoso, Y. 81. 
maegn, A. S. p. 31. 
mag, G. 26. 
/xdyyavov, p. 31. 

magister, magnus, L. 134, p. 31. 
/idyo^, p. 31. 
mah. Eg. 40, p. 3 1 ; Y. 74, 121, 129 ; 

S. 158, p. 31. 
ma^h, mahat, S. p. 31. 
mahidras, S. 43. 
mai. Eg. 26. 
majestas, L. p. 31. 
mak, Eg. p. 31. 
maka, D. 78. 
jxdxap, p. 31. 
makari, Y. 106. 
ixaxpo'^, jxaXa, p. 31. 
mala^, S. 78. 
mama, D. 35. 
mamodja, Y. 81. 
Iidvy 81. 
man, C. 43. 
mana-mana, Y. 44. 
mana», S. 81. 
mane, L., Y. 44. 
maneo, L. 120. 
mang, C. 43, 26, 134; p. 31. 
mango, L. p. 31. 
marag-marag, Y. 44. 
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mare, L. 81. 

ma's, S. 81. 

matin, F. 44. 

matutinus, L. 44. 

matfa, D. 37. 

mau, Eg. 37 ; Co. 34. 

may, E. 26. 

mbe, Y. 51, 116. 

mde, D. 40, 134. 

mdetfa, D. 78. 

mdoka, D. 32. 

mdu, D. 78. 

me, C. 37, 40, 81,129; E. 75,17. 

n, 74, 129. 

medius, L. 123. 

medji, Y. 123. 

meet, E. 123. 

/iiyar;, 158, p. 31. 

mei, C. 37, 40. 

mekyl, Sc. p. 31. 

memoro, L. 81. 

fj.iv, /juj'v, 81. 

mendax, mendico, mentior, L. 81. 

fi-jv-ij, 81. 

mero, Y. 81. 

liS(Ti3tog, jxeTOL, 123. 

mete, Y. 81. 

mi, Y. 81, 17, 57, 75; D. 75. 

micel, A. S. p. 31. 

mich, G. 17. 

miokels. Go. p. 31. 

mid, E. 123. 

middel, AS. 123. 

midja, Go. 123. 

might, E. 131. 

fxlpunt, p. 31. 

mih, C. 134. 

mind, E. 81. 

ming, C. p. 31. 

mingle, E. p. 31-2. 

mini, D. 40, 81. 

mir, G. 75. 

miror, L. 57. 

misc-, L. p. 31. 

mif, D. 75. 

mix-, /uS-, Gr., L., E. p. 31. 

ml — , D. V. md — 

mo, Y. 81, 124, 17, 75, 35, 36,37, 

57,78; C. 78; D. 75. 
mo, C. 78, 129, p. 27. 
mogte, G. 131. 



mole, Y. 65. 

mona, A.S. 81. 

mend, G. 81. 

moneo, L. 48. 

mongrel, E. p. 31-2. 

mens, L. 43. 

moo, C. 65, pp. 27, 34. 

moon, E. 81 ; C. 43. 

morning, E. 124. 

mr — , D. V. md — . 

mrd, S. 78. 

mu. Eg. 34. 

muai. Eg. 40. 

mucel, A. S. p. 31. 

much, E. p. 31. 

raucho, Sp. p. 31. 

muckle, So. p. 31. 

muh, C. 134. 

mung, 0. 43. 

miiian, C. 42, 43. 

my, E. 75. 

myche, Sc. p. 31. 

mycken, Sw. p. 31. 

n, Y. 62, 74. 

na, Y. 65. 

nahe, nach, G. 126. 

na«, nau, S. 75. 

nayana', S. 134. 

pi>, H. 134. 

ne, L. 74. 

neah, neh, A.S. 126. 

near, E. 126. 

nese, A.S. 62. 

ngo, C. 17. 

ni, Y., S. 48, 125; Y. 75, 76. 

nicafa, S. 48, 126. 

nig, W. 126. 

nigh, E. 126. 

niha, nikusa, Y. 48, 126. 

no, E. 74 ; C. 75. 

ya> — , 75. 

non, L. 74. 

nos, L. 17, 75. 

nwog, Y. 131. 

I), Y. 17, 75, 130. 

gyig, Y. 130. 

0, Y. 25, 60, 74, 129 to 131 ; H, 

17. 
—0, L. 17. 
J, Si;, 17. 
oba, Y. 34, 63. 



odi, Y. 135. 
odium, L. 135. 
odo, Y. 40. 
odjo, Y. 36. 
og, Dn. 131. 
ogba, Y. 81. 
oka5, Y. 81, 148. 
oke, Y. 43. 
(uxea'jv^, 42. 
okug, Y. 42. 
olufe, Y. 91. 

oXuilTtU^y 134. 

omi, Y. 40. 

on, R 131 ; A. S. 59. 

ona, Y. 57. 

05, Y. 131. 

or, F. 132. 

6pda,, 48, 57, 102, 134. 

ord. Da., Sw. 133. 

ore, Y. 48, 127. 

ori, Y. 43. 

orior, L. 48. 

oro, Y. 36, 48, 39, 60, 128, 132, 

138; I. 132; L. 133. 
opo^, 43. 
o>«?, 128. 
opio, 128. 

oru5, Y. 36, 48, 134. 
os'o, Y. 147. 
ofukpa, Y. 37. 
Ota, Y. 135. 
oto, Y. 89. 
00, 74, 129. 

oupavoq, 48, 134. 

owuro, Y. 36, 60. 
pa, pai, Eg. 93. 
pac-, L., C. p. 32. 
pack, G., E., Sw., p. 32. 
Tra;'-, Tzax-, p. 32. 
pan, C. 39. 
pando, L. 39. 
pang-, L., C. p. 32. 
pag, paf, S. p. 32. 
pax, L. p. 32. 
pe, Eg. 51; C. 67. 

■Krjyv-, p. 32. 
pehaijgidap, D. 149. 
petica, S. 64. 
peto, L. 50. 
pi, S. 67. 
planus, L. 134. 
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plat, F. 71. 
TzXaTO^j 71. 
Tcpdo^, 91. 
prath, S. 71. 
pratiha'rica=, S. 100. 
pri, S. 91. 
nruo), 48, 151. 
pu, Eg. 51. 

TTUTCVrj, 65. 

r, S. 39 to 42, 134; Eg. 77, 134. 
ra, Eg. 36, 57, 60, 134 ; Y. 134, 

71. 
racta, S. 60. 
radius, L. 60, 134. 
radj, S. 36, 60, 136. 
ra,dj, S. 60, 134, 136. 
rain, E. 40 to 42. 
/5aiW, 40 to 42. 
ram, E. 86. 
range, rank, E. 136. 
ra5, Y. 36, 86, 134, 136. 
ratio, L. 134. 
ravi«, S 36, 134. 
rcfa, S. 134. 
re, Y. 40 to 42, 48, 134, 137, 60, 

78. 
rect-, E. 134. 
red, E. 137, 60, 48. 
regen, rein, G-. 40 to 42. 
rego, L. 134. 
reign, reg-, E. 134. 
reod, A.S. 137. 

ri, Y. 57, 61, 127, 13 1; S. 78. 
rigo, L. 40 to 42. 
filv, 79. 

rinse, E. 40 to 42. 
rig, Y. 40 to 42. 
rkh, Eg. 134. 
rm. Eg. 40 to 42. 
ro, Y. 39, 40 to 42, 60, 73, 77, 78, 

81, 86, 128, 134, 137, 138 ; C. 

77. 
/5ofov, 137, 60. 
roliita=, S. 137, 60. 
roki, Y. 60. 
rondo, I. 138. 
ro9, Y. 78. 

^OlZTJ, 81. 

roro, Y. 60. 
ros, L. 40 to 42. 
roseus, L. 137, 60. 



rota, rotundas, L. 138. 

round, E. 138. 

ru, Y. 60, 66, 78, 73, 134. 

ruber, L. 137, 60. 

rudi, Y. 48, 139. 

rudimentum, L. 139. 

ru5, Y. 78. 

ruta, D. 137. 

rutf, S. 60. 

Tx, Eg. 40 to 42. 

s, Eg. 33. 

sa, S. 17. 

sdgara", S. 42. 

sak. Eg. 33. 

salio, L. 88. 

sama, S. 81. 

samuda", S 42. 

sanus, L. 48. 

s&T), Y. 48. 

sapi, Eg. 33. 

sapio, L. 144. 

scateo, L. 107. 

scateran, A.S. 107. 

scatter, E. 107, 48. 

sceacal, A.S. 145. 

schaifen, G. 33. 

schakel, Du. 145. 

se. Eg. 17; Y. 126. 

secundus, secundum, L. 87, p. 26. 

sen. Eg. 17. 

sequor, series, L. 87. 

seyn, G. 140. 

shape, E. 33. 

shuh, C. 146, 147. 

shwuy, C. 40. 

si, Y. 48, 62, 63, 140. 

sibe, Y. 141. 

sibi, L. 141. 

sill, E. 86. 

sig, Y. 82. 

sirite, D. 82. 

s— ka. Eg. 131. 

trxeSdvvu/M, 107. 

sn. Eg. 17. 

sna, Eg. 33. 

so, Y. 81. 

soc us, L. 48, 148. 

sole, E. 86. 

solus, L. 146. 

S05, Y. 142. 

<To<po<;, 144. 



(TWfpaiy, 144. 

south, E. 142. 

su. Arm. 142 ; S. 143. 

su-a, Y. 143. 

sud, G., Da., F., 142. 

sudor, L., 142. 

suivre, F. p. 26. 

su'nu", S. 36. 

su5, Y. 142. 

sur, S. 36. 

su'rya", S. 36. 

suth, A.S. 142. 

suy, C. 36, p. 26. 

syu'nas, S. 36. 

fa, Y. 146, 126, 144. 

faferi, Y. 144. 

fe, Y. 140, 144 to 148. 

feke, Y. 145. 

fi5, Y. 88. 

foka5, Y. 48, 148. 

fofo, Y. 146, 147. 

ftiv, S. 151. 

gal, gval, S. 88. 

ta, Y. 39, 58, 64, 42, 107, 131; 

Eg. 39 ; I. a. 82 ; C. 39. 
ta, C. 39. 
— ta. Eg. 28. 
taceo, L. 68. 
tad,S. 17, 130. 
tae, C. 42. 
talon, F., E. 104. 
talus, L. 104. 
tan, I.G. 82 ; C, S. 89. 
tang, C. 39. 
tang, C. 36, 
tango, L. 39. 
tan us, S. 39. 

tag, Y. 36 ; I. G. 82 ; D. 39. 
tara, Y. 39. 
taube, G. 48. 
tava, I. 130, 131. 
tawa, D. 131. 
te, Y. 149, 131, 104, 42, 71, 82, 

50; C. 39,64,71, 131. 
tedium, L. 48. 
tedo, Y. 48. 
tele, Y. 104, 50. 
ten. Eg. 17. 
tenuis, tendo, L. 39. 
tere, Y. 149, 48, 42. 
teres, L. 48, 149. 
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terra, L. 39. 

dfj—, 131. 

Oeo^, 36, 158. 

ti, Y. 59, 130,131, 71; D. 69. 

tie, E. 131. 

tige, P. 59. 

tira,, S. 39. 

tie, Cher. p. 29. 

to, Y. 42, 131. 

too, C. 151, 39. 

toto, Y. 48, 150. 

totus, L. 48, 150. 

trana, Sw. 149. 

trane, Dn. 149. 

tsaou, C. 60. 

tfa, D., S. 131. 

tfacra^i, S. 106. 

tfal, S. 81. 

tfi, S., D. 131. 

tu, L., Gr. 130; Y. 107,48, 151. 

tuka, Y. 107. 

tuli, L. 71. 

tung, 0. 36. 

— tus, L. 28. 

tutu, Y. 48, 150. 

tuy, C. 123. 

tva', S. 130, 131. 

tva,, S. 17, 130. 

tvara', S. 45. 

two, E. 123. 

tyad, S. 17. 

u. Eg. 17, 131. 

ua. Eg. 131. 

uda,, u,d, S. 40. 

oSmp, 40. 

6/i£;T, 130. 

un. Eg., F. 131. 

und. G. 131. 

undft, L. 40. 

uns, G. 75, 131. 

unus, L. 131. 

ui), D. 75, 131. 

ugkai), D. 131. 

uru, S. 134. 

us, E. 75. 

uvidus, L. 40. 



va, vari, S. 40, 81. 

vato. Go. 81. 

vaya,, S. 17,75. 

vayas, S. 62. 

vega«, S. 45. 

verbum, L. 133. 

vereor, L. 48. 

verus, L. 134. 

vi', S. 67, 37. 

— vi, L. 25. 

vidyut, S. 45. 

vika, Sw. 100. 

vir, L. 134. 

vlaoo, A. 8. 118. 

vogel, G. 93. 

voro, L. 48, 105. 

vos, L. 17, 130. 

vr, S. 61. 

vrt, S. 138. 

wa, Y. 37, 61, 25, 81, 116, 134, 

39; C. 39 to 41; D. 75. 
wag, E. 100. 
wakpa, D. 40, 41. 
wakpukpa, D. 39. 
wan, C. 40, 41. 
wang, C. 134. 

wag, wagka, wagtfa, I). 131. 
wara, Y. 81. 
wari, Y. 37, 61. 
warian, A.S. 61. 
wariri, Y. 81. 

warm, G., Go., Du., E. 153. 
was, E. 25. 
water, E. 40, 41. 
wave, E. 81. 
we, Y. 39 to 41, 81, 100; E. 17, 

75; C.33,37, 129,40,41, 116; 

D. 75, 40, 41. 
weave, E. 81. 
weben, G. 81. 
wega, D. 37. 

wei, C. 33, 37, 129, 40, 41, 43, 45. 
weibe, G. 33. 
wele, were, Y. 45, 81. 
wet, E. 40, 41. 
wi, D , Y. 37, 134. 



wican, A.S. 100. 

wicca, wicelian, A.S. 100. 

wicked, E. 100. 

wife, E. 33. 

wir, G. 75. 

wiri, Y. 45. 

witch, wizard, E. 100. 

wo, Y. 123, 152, 55, 39; C. 17, 

75. 
wobia, Y. 105. 
wohnen, G. 152. 
woman, womb, B. 33. 
woij, Y. 55, 81, 131. 
woo, C. 129. 
wora, Y. 105. 
word, E. 133. 
wowo, Y. 153. 
wu, Y. 43, 60. 
wura, Y. 48, 60, 154. 
y, C, Sp. 131. 

ya, Y. 62; D. 62, 130; C. 155. 
yad, S. 17. 
yang, C. 36, 134. 
yag, Y., D. 36. 
ya^ka, D. 131. 
ye, Y. 62, 155, 157; D. 130; E. 

17, 130. 
yean, E. 157. 
yen, C. 134. 
yes, E. 62, 90. 
yeye, Y. 34. 
yi, Y. 62, 155. 
yih, C. 131, 155. 
yo, Y. 156. 
young, E. 157. 
yu, C. 40, 156. 
yue, C. 37. 
yukaij, D. 131. 
yug, Y. 157. 
yuva', S. 130. 
yuvan, S. 157. 
yuya^, S. 17. 
fetJ?, 36. 
jag, D. 36. 
jaja, D. 40 
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NOTE TO AETICLES II AND III. 

Head May 6, 1864. 

For the following interesting discussion, I am indebted to my friend James Edwakd 
Oliver, A.A.S., of Lynn, Massachusetts. 

" 1. Languages |2^' and %" are independent. JL' has a' roots or apparently independent 
combinations of sound, with as many meanings ; 3L" has a". From these roots the words 
are formed. Neither language has two roots with one meaning, nor two meanings to one 
root, r roots are common to |L' and S." ; so are m meanings ; and (r, m) are not larger 
than from the nature of the case we might expect for independent languages. When a 
root common to ft' and it" has the same meatdng in both, it affords a coincidence between 
them. Let the roots of each language be named in arbitrary or alphabetical order 
{M\,..M'a'). and (M"i,..M"a")- 

" The probability that i£v'i be one of (3K."i,..3K'V)' is -^x~. The probability that a 
given root which is in both (il'i,..M'6') and (3U."i,.-J^"i.") afford a coincidence,^, -7-^, because 
such coincidence occurs for m of the root's a' a" possible pairs of meanings. Hence, 

prob. of a coincidence at }Si'\, with (i^"i,..3R"(,/') ^ 

~ a' a'~' V'a' ~ a'^l/^^ J 

"Since each of the Z>' roots (M'i,..3K.'b') has the chance (I3)* of affording a coincidence, 
the mecm or probable number of coincidences, 

prob. of 1 or more coincidence -f prob. of 2 or more +.. 



, (2) 

1 X prob. of just 1 coincidence + 2 x prob. of just 2 -}-.. 



between (M'lvll'.') and (il"i,..ia'V), must be ^/xClg), or 

h' b" m r 



(3) 



precisely ; for though the number of coincidences that certain roots in ii' afford, will, when 
known, affect a little the probable number of coincidences afforded by the other roots, yet 
(2l,2)^* being linear, depends merely on each root's total prior probability (I3) of giving a 
coincidence. Of course it is also easily deduced, that if we examine many pairs of inde- 

* "By (I3), I mean the third member of (1) ; by (Ij^,) or (6,2,3, ^^4)' ^^'^^ o^ ^^^ equal members (],) and (I3), 
or (6,), (6,), (63), and (16J ; by (1,3) or (6,^ 16,), the equation a,)=(l3), or equations (60=(6,)=(63)=(16,) ; 
and, temporarily, by (Ij)^, (.'pk\ &c., what (I3), ('pi), &c., become when each of (a', a", V , h" , m, r) is increased 
by X. By =?=, I here mean ' is nearly equal to."' 
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pendent languages for which («', a", h', &", m, r,) are the same, the square of the difference 
between the assumed and the actual number of coincidences averages least when the 
assumed number is (3). 

"From (I13) * the probability of no coincidence at M', is 1 — ^^J^; so at ^'.„ Sec. ; .-. 
prob. of no coincidence between (3K-'i,.-iiV) and (M"i,.-iX"t») ) 

,. 6-^.6' -*.:_^"ii:* [ (4) 

" To know that (M'lvM'/z) afford at least k coincidences, is to know that either Ci^'Oii,.. 
M'di,k) or {M.'02,i, ■ ■ iX'o 2,,,.) or &c., do so, — (^^,1, . . <?^- «,) being some k of the indices 
(1, . . h') ; in which case k roots and k meanings, which were reckoned irl (a', a", h', h", m, r), 
are already disposed of, so that if either one selection (j^'Cj^ i, • • M'^^^^, i) were known to afford 
k coincidences with (M"i, • ■ M"(,")5 (^ij) would be changed to 

prob. of no (/^+1) 'th coincidence, when those /.: are known 1 

_ * _ _ (6^-;^) [y^-k) (m-k) jr -k) C (5) 

— {'*l)-k—e [a'—kf{a"—kf = (4r3)_,,; i 

.;. it might seem that (4:3)_,, was the probability of no (/i;+l) 'th coincidence whenever 
we knew there were some k, even though ignorant ivhi^h k. But in reality, though --~: 
of the different cases under ajiy one selection (3K,'fl/„ i, . . ^'Oj^^j^) give each but k coinci- 
dences ; yet, when thus iqnorant, we must consider successively all the ('■ = , ,'T~~r-, — tt.) 

-, ., J 1 J \ {^,n~k)l k! (r—k)!' 

possible selections made by variously choosing and assigning to each other k roots and k 
meanings of the r and m common to 3t' and 2L" ; and we shall thus obtain each distinct 
case of just k coincidences but once, each of just (/^+1) coincidences -—times over, each 
of just (A;H-2) coincidences ~ / ., ' ' times, &c.; so that 

ft -, , , X prob. just k coincidences 

-^ -" prob. just k + -^prob just (7^+1 ) + . . ^ > 

^ , prob. just k coincidences 

and not = — , . , . - — r—. — r,—rT\—, t' 

prob. just k + prob. just (a; + 1) + . . = 1 

"Let Pk = prob. of at least k coincidences, .•. pn, — Pk+i =^ prob. just k coincidences, 
between the sub-languages (l^'i, . . M't-) and (U",, . . 1K.'V)- Of these sub-languages there 
are X' A" = ~r^'(/y!i~[rr x 7^7 >_^.^v ,2 y^, possible pairs, formed by variously taking and as- 
signing to one another h' [and //'] roots and as many meanings from those in %l! [and JL"]. 

a'—k] .'2 ■ (a''—k)!^ 



To each of the x selections, there correspond /_, ;."„,, = i,j?^7yrij^z:i^, x ^^.._^.y2 ^^.._j^y 
different sub-language-pairs with k or more coincidences each; .-.nearly (43)_,,. '''_//"_;,. 
with just /c coincidences; and all the x x nearly (4.) „,, -^'.^z, '<"__it pairs thus found are distinct ; 



pk 

1 _ 

k! 


—Pk^x 

(3t).. 


X. 

(3x)x 


(4a)-, 


.■ -^'-it X"_,; 


A 


■ X" 

-(3,U ^ 



' .OX ^' -(3.U 
k] l^Oi-^ . e 

* See note on page 69 
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,„^l_i..(3.)...r---..-^^,(3,). 



k—l 



:(3i)i-* 



(8) 



" 2. Equation (ijj) has the copula ==, because our knowledge that there are no coinci- 
dences at (M'l, . • IR't) slightly increases the probability q of one at l£t'i+^<y_^i. But if q 
be a pretty continuous function of ■^ (k, 0), w [Jc, 1), &c., (below), any knowledges that 
affect q only through them, affect q and (n == prob. number coincidences at (J^'j, . . 3K-'i) ) 
almost proportionally. The knowledge of at least Jc such coincidences, all specified, 
would have changed simultaneously 

n = ('3iX ton — k +('3,)_;fc, and q = (Ig). to q = {U)-^; writing ('3i), %, &c,-, 
for what (Sj), p^, &c., become when b' is changed to i. Now w = 0, 

••• ? - (I3). (9) 

{'3.) 

" Or thus. When we know that at least k [or just k] specified words in (3^'i, . . "JX'i) 
afford coincidences, let <p k \_ox </; k] be the probability of a certain event, or the mean 
value of a certain number, and let « (k, I) [or 0'] be the probability that (2i'i, • • 3K-'i) afford 
just {k+l) coincidences. We have 

pk = ■^ (k,0).4'k + 'o- {k, 1). <l> (A; + 1) + • -, .'. ? (A:+ 1) = &c., 



.'.4'k = 



00 



01. 



y(^.4-l) , loi 02 



00. 10 



+ 



!io 11 



I 



y(^+2) 
00.. 20 



01 02 03 

10 11 12 

20 21 



00.. 30 



where hi stands for «r (^ + A, T). Using (Zo + 1) terms we nearly allow for the others. 
if ^ (A; + l^= ^/- (^ + Zo + 1) ^ • •, by changing «r (& + ;^, \ — li) to 1 — ^ (k + h, 0) — . .— 
Si (k + h, Zo — h — 1). When the 'event' is a coincidence at M.'i+j, <p {k + Z) ^ (Is)-*-;, and 
(9) is reproduced by averaging the sub-indices by ('Tu)* and the equation 




1 1 



X X' 
X 



(n-\)\ 



1! •• (n— 2)! 



e" 



" .r«+i 



2 1 



= -^ (-)^l)-!- (10) 



(»-3)! 



n .. (f I 

" The error of (igs) is of the same order ; as is seen by writing (I3) for x, and h' for y, in 

(l_a;) y ^ e ^-'"^ '•'"'^ = e -^^ • <i+l+ • W (1— f . a; — . .) .e"^^ (11) 

" The error of {1^, being of the second order when k is small, will be neglected. 
"Thus, while (1), (2^^), {b^.^, (633) are already accurate; (4i3), (5i4),(63i), (7i4), become 
as follows, if we retain but one order of infinitesimals, 

(4,) = (l-(l3X) . . (l-(la) ) = (l-Cla) , r= (43) , 

(6'-l)(],) i(3,) 4(3.) 

* "Or rather, in ray notation of Amer. Acad., 1864, by 'M == (t) ('7i,4)_s_ft = 1 ('SO'.e-^'**'^' &c." 
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.-. (50 = (43),,.,_,= (63), 
• ( 'i) = X" ;' — (*3)j(3.)-^= /77('5i)i-'.- -6 



(12) 



A" X' 
"When a' = a" = h' = h" ^m = r, 

(2,,) = 1, (70 ^ ^_,^^ ^ i(_^.. + _L_ + ..). 
" Mr. Chase has previously shown me that if, in the expression on page 28, 

nJ 

we make ;* successively = m, m — 1, . . m — Jc + 1, and subtract from 

m! po ^ m!, 
we obtain the precise formula, 

ml p, r=m!-- (- + - + - + .. ) 



( — ) ^l! "^ 2! "^ • • {k—l)V 

1 , In 

m. (2i + • • {k-\)V 



(— )" 



1 



(13) 



(_)»-^+^ m (™_1). .(.;n— yfc + 3) (^^lyi- 
f r+^ i~ 1 j_ wi _i_ _L_^* 

\ y Vm-j-l {m+l)(m+2) T^ • •/ Vol T • • (Zc— !)!>' 

" 3. It is known that if/ be the a priori probability of connection between %' and It", 
whether from common origin, from common human or national tendencies to assign certain 
roots to certain ideas, or otherwise ; and if g be the probability of at least k agreements 
in case of such connection, and h the probability of so many agreements in case of no such 
connection ; then the knowledge that there are h agreements, or that there are not, changes 
the probability of connection to T^-rTf--;^^,-, or to 



/(i-ff) 



f9+(^-jw /(i-^) + (1-n (1-/0" 

" With much of the above, compare Dr. Young's discussion in Phil. Trans., already 
cited." 

* This term vanishes when in = cc , and it may be omitted altogether, if we take the value of — to the nearest 
unit. 



